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THE INDIAN LOAN. 


hp division on the Indian Loan Bill, which is the only 
approach to a defeat hitherto incurred by the Govern- 
ment, involved no condemnation of the Ministerial policy. 
Mr. Fawcerr’s amendment clearly raised the issue whether 
the greater part of the cost of the Afghan war should be 
imposed on the Indian or the English Treasury. A small 
majority ina thin House gave a hesitating approval to 
the compromise by which the English contribution took 
the form of a loan without interest; but many votes 
were almost avowedly given on party grounds, without 
reference to the principle in dispute. Some members, 
like Mr. Husparp, suffered a technical shock through 
their inability to comprehend how money should be 
. lent without payment of interest; nor were their scruples 
removed by the Cuancettor of the ExcurQquer’s refer- 
ence to gratuitous advances formerly made by the 
East India Company to the Crown. As Mr. Hvsparp 
gravely complained, no form of entry was known in 
national book-keeping which would suitably record the 
proposed instalments and repayments. The difficulty 
was one of those puzzles which only result from too 
minute and accurate knowledge. It was in vain that 
the CHancettor of the Excurequer explained that the 
money would be borrowed from the Commissioners of the 
National Debt, by whom the interest would be duly 
received and acknowledged. As Mr. Fawcert, for the 
purpose of his own argument, calculated, the contribution 
of the Imperial Government will amount to 320,000l., or 
about one-seventh of the estimated cost of the war. The 
accommodation given to the Indian Treasury will be en- 
hanced by the diminution in the remittances and in the 


consequent loss arising from the low price of silver. It | 


is undoubtedly impossible to argue that the interest of 
England in the policy and results of the war is exactly 
one-seventh of the whole. The advance of two millions 
without interest is to be regarded as a benefaction which 
may mitigate the financial embarrassments of the Treasury 
of India. Fortunately Mr. Hvusparp’s scruples did not 
affect his vote. 

Mr. Hussarp’s objection, though it had no connexion 
with Mr. Fawcer?’s amendment, probably furnished some 
members of the Opposition with an excuse for voting 
against the Government. Mr. Grant-Durr, Sir Grorce 
CaMPBELL, and Sir Joun Lussock all voted with the 
minority, after expressing in forcible language their entire 
dissent from the proposition maintained by Mr. Fawcerr. 
Sir Joun Lussock especially was much more positive than 
Sir Starrorp Norrucore or Mr. Srayuore in asserting the 
opinion that the cost of the war ought to fall exclusively 
on India. It was indeed certain that the enterprise was 
undertaken on Imperial grounds for the object of counter- 
acting the aggressive policy of Russia. Lord Bzacons- 
FiELD and Lord Lyrron have publicly declared that in this 
matter Indian interests have only occupied a secondary 
place; but Sir Joun Luppock contended that the Eastern 
question had only concerned England because it was 
necessary for the Government to provide for the security 
of India. If his doctrine were carried to an extreme, the 
cost of the despatch of the Mediterranean fleet to the Sea 
of Marmora might justly be charged to the account of 
India. Sir Joun Lussock pointed out that the whole 
maritime defence of the Indian Empire was undertaken 
free of cost by the English navy. It may be concluded 
that Sir Jonny Lussock and those who shared his opinions 


objected to the Ministerial proposal only because it involved 
a partial or fractional acceptance of Mr. Fawcert’s doctrine. 
It is impossible to judge whether the numerous absentees 
on both sides were indifferent in the controversy, or 
unwilling to vote with their respective parties. The 
members who took part in the division displayed a robust 
political conscience. Mr. Fawcert’s constituents prob- 
ably respect his strong convictions, and they are more 
tolerant of a proposal to impose additional burdens on 
English taxpayers, because they are secure against the 
practical operation of his proposal. Many Conservatives 
may perhaps have inclined to Mr. Fawcertt’s opinion, and 
at the same time have relied on the strength of the 
Ministerial majority. 

There was much force in Mr. Fawcert’s main argument. 
Although it is true that the jealousy of Russian ag- 
grandizement is mainly caused and justified by the neces- 
sity of protecting India, a policy which has its immediate 
origin and sphere of action in Europe is pursued at the 
expense of the English Treasury. When the conflict is 
transferred to the borders of India, a more complicated 
question arises. The despatch of the Russian Mission to 
Cabul, and the equipment of an army by which it was 
in certain contingencies to be supported, were undoubtedly 
and professedly intended to cripple the action of the 
English Government at Constantinople and afterwards 
at Berlin. On the other hand, an imminent danger 
of encroachment on the frontier of Afghanistan could 
| not, in any case, have been regarded with indifference 
_by the Indian Government. In the Act by which the 
| Government of India was transferred from the Com- 
| pany to the Crown, it was provided that the expense of 
| wars beyond the frontier should be borne by the English 
Government, except in cases where military operations 
were undertaken for the defence of India. The am- 
biguity of an enactment which leaves the practical ques- 
tion of the Afghan war untouched ought to have been 
understood by the Ministers and Parliament of 1857. It 
is scarcely possible that there should be a war in the 
countries bordering on India which might not be re- 
garded as defensive. In future cases, as in the pre- 
sent arrangement, some rough approximation to justice 
will be attempted. If the Afghan war had cost ten 
millions, the greater part of the burden would almost 
necessarily have been imposed on the Imperial treasury. 
As it was not impossible for India with the aid of 
a loan to pay two or three millions, it was therefore 
thought reasonable to treat the contest as an ordinary 
frontier war. Mr. Fawcerr and some of his supporters 
urged, as a reason for larger liberality in dealing with the 
financial question, the alleged probability that the ad- 
vanced frontier and the allowance guaranteed by the 
treaty to the Ameer will involve a permanent increase of 
charge ; but, if their opinion is well founded, it reflects no 
light on the question of the due apportionment of the cost 
of the war. If it is assumed that the extended frontier is 
more advantageous than the line between the Indus and 
the mountains, it would seem that India, rather than 
England, profits by an improvement in the military posi- 
tion. The annual retmining-fee paid to the scarcely 
creates a new charge; for former Viceroys frequently 
made grants of money and arms to his predecessor, with 
the same object of securing his alliance. 

The House of Commons showed a commendable dis- 
inclination to renew a barren discussion on the policy of 
the war. The form of Mr. Fawcerr’s amendment was 
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objectionable, inasmuch as it included both arguments and 
recitals of disputed statements of fact. It is much better 
to frame resolutions in a simple form, instead of combin- 
ing three or four different issues in a preamble, and in 
the substantive proposition. It was useless to inquire 
whether it had been “ officially stated that the Afghan 
“war was undertaken in the interests of England and 
“India jointly.” The recital involved the assumption 
that official statements are infallible, and it might have 
been foreseen that the statements themselves would be 
denied or explained away. The calculation that India 
would have to pay seven times as much as England 
was likely to lead to another dispute. Spe:-ial pleaders 
used to object to pregnant or argumentative negatives. 
Pregnant or complex atfirmatives are not less inconvenient 
in Parliamentary pleading. It may be ho;ed that the 
controversy on the merits of the war has for the present 
subsided; but there may be a renewal of anxiety if the 
brother of the AmrerrR, who is now Governor of Herat, 
attempts to hold the city either for himself or as a vassal 
of Persia. Any pretensions which he may advance will 
not for the present be openly supported by Russia. The 
compact by which Afghanistan is excluded from the range 
of Russian influence, in return for the acquiescence of 
England in Russian conquests in Central Asia, has been 
formally revived within a few months; and, according 
to Lord Satispury, even the intention of occupying 
Merv has been officially disavowed. The possible re- 
bellion of the Herat chief is now the only element of 
disturbance which can be found beyond the North-Western 
frontier of India. It is said that the Afghans are 
pleased with the treatment which Yakoos Kuan received 
at Gundamuk, and probably the Viceroy may in the 
course of the next year have the opportunity of confirming 
the favourable impression in the interview with the AMEER 
which is to be held at some place in the British dominions. 
The English Envoy, who has been courteously received at 
Cabul, will probably have the opportunity of furnishing 
the Government with useful information. The war thus 
far has produced its proper effect in rendering an early 
rupture of friendly relations much less probable. If peace 
with Afghanistan can be secured, no other enemy can ap- 
proach India. The maintenance of peace during the next 
few years will far more than compensate for the payment 
of six-sevenths of the cost of the war. Sir H. Raw.tnson’s 
paper on the results of the Afghan war, published in the 
current number of the Nineteenth Century, shows that the 
policy of the Viceroy both in declarmg war and in 
arranging the terms of the treaty approves itself to high 
political and military judgments. The affectation of de- 
scribing the establishment of English influence in Af- 
ghanistan as a surrender or admission of defeat scarcely 
needed so conclusive a condemnation. 


LORD SALISBURY AND THE JEWISH 
DEPUTATION, 


ORD SALISBURY’S answer to a Jewish deputation 

on the execution of the Berlin Treaty as it affects 

the Jews in Roumania was judicious, and probably in 
some degree satisfactory. It is more prudent to insure 
the concurrence of several Great Powers in the policy 
which is to be adopted than to insist separately on the 
concessions which are required. Lord Satissury, there- 
fore, declined “to say anything, as Her Magsesty’s 
“ Government is rather acting as one of an alliance than 
“by itself, to compromise our partners as well as our- 
“selves.” The statement that France, Germany, Austria, 
and Italy concur in the opinions of England probably 
implies that Russia is not disposed to concur in a foreign 
policy which would contrast strangely with domestic prac- 
tice. One of the excuses urged by Roumanian Ministers 
for delaying the grant of social and political equality is 
that large numbers of Jewish fugitives from Russian 
oppression are constantly swarming into the Principality. 
Enthusiasts for symmetry and absolute consistency may 
perhaps inquire why the Great Powers should interfere 
with injustice on Roumania, while they never utter a word 
of remonstrance against persecution in Russia. It would 
be a sufficient answer that pressure on a petty State may 
probably be effectual, while representations to the Govern- 
ment of a t military Power would be contumeliously 
repelled. e same explanation must be accepted by Mr. 


Cowen when he complains of the frightful cruelties perpe- ' 


trated against Russian political prisoners by a Government 
which professedly made war on Turkey on account of out- 
rages inflicted on Bulgarians. The forced expatriation of 
the inhabitants of the Caucasus is a still more striking 
abuse of irresistible power; but there is no advantage in 
protesting against severitics which there are no means 
of preventing or mitigating. Thirty years ago there was 
reason to believe that the ecrueltics eommitted by the 
Neapolitan Government might be checked or repressed by 
diplomatic threats and warnings ; and the expectation was 
not altogether disappointed. Interference in the dealings 
of the Russian Government with Jews, Nihilists, or 
Caucasians would probably be worse than fruitless. 

Another sufficient reason for a distinction between 
Roumania and Russia is that the Jews in the Principality 
have acquired by treaty rights which are not yet practi- 
cally established. It was, as Lord Sarispury said, a novel 
proceeding to make recognition of the independence of a 
State contingent on a stipulation affecting its domestic 
policy. “It was a great homage to the principles which 
“all the civilized nations of Europe now recognize, and it 
“ was a very solemn international act, from which I do 
“ not think the Powers will recede.” It is perhaps not 
material to observe that one, at least, of the civilized 
Powers has not yet fully recognized the equality of the 
Jews. As the law of Englund now stands, the House of 
Lords might, by a vote, reject the claim of a Jew raised to 
the peerage to take his seat in Parliament. It is perhaps 
proper that, in accordance with the adage, experiments in 
civil and religious liberty should be first tried on imperfect 
political organizations. The Roumanians have received in 
the recognition of their independence full consideration for 
compliance with the demand preferred by the Great Powers. 
It is probable that the establishment of equal rights may 
be ultimately beneficial to themselves, by allaying the re- 
sentment and dislike with which they are at present justly 
regarded by a powerful community diffused over all parts 
of Europe. It is not a little surprising that the Jews 
should have had sufficient influence to procure the in- 
sertion in the Treaty of Berlin of clauses for the pro- 
tection of their co-religionists in Roumania and Servia. 
The stipulation, indeed, was eminently just when 
the treaty abolished the supremacy of a Government 
which had for centuries extended to the Jews a pro- 
tection which had no parallel or precedent in Christen- 
dom. The substitution of a rule which might probably 
be intolerant for the liberality and mildness of Turkish 
administration rendered precautions against persecution 
necessary and just; but in great international arrange- 
ments the rights of unpopular minorities are not always as 
carefully guarded as at Berlin. 

The pressure of diplomacy will perhaps render the task 
imposed on the Roumanian Government comparatively 
easy. To the demands of the Powers the Ministers oppose 
the prejudices or ostensibly reasonable objections of their 
countrymen ; but, in dealing with their own Legislature, 
the necessity of yielding to irresistible force will furnish 
the most effective argument. It is doubtful whether Mr. 
Cocertyicaano, who has lately succeeded to office, is per- 
sonally favourably to the Jewish claims; but it is under- 
stood that he will recommend the Assembly to comply 
with the provisions of the treaty. The difficulty, which 
is more strongly felt in Moldavia than in Wallachia, arises 
from the jealousy with which Jewish capitalists and 
traders are regarded by the people. As in other countries, 
the Roumanian Jews lend money on mortgage, and their 
adversaries profess to fear that, if their legal disabilities 
are removed, they will practically obtain possession of a 
great part of the land. If the apprehension is well- 
founded, it would seem that the necessary security might 
be obtained by alterations in the law of foreclosure. It is 
easy to understand that the transfer of the soil to money- 
lenders, whether Jewish or Christian, might not be con- 
ducive to the general advantage. Alarms of this kind 
are almost always exaggerated ; and in this instance reli- 
gious intolerance probably disguises itself under pretence 
of economic danger. When the Roumanians are once 
convinced that they must comply with the demands of the 
European Powers, they will find means of protecting 
themselves against inconvenient consequences of con- 
cession. In some of the discussions on the subject the 
Roumanian Government has complained of the hardship 
of bestowing civil rights on aliens who claim on occasion 
the protection of foreign Powers. It is evidently just 
that any privileges granted to Jews should be restricted to 
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Roumanian subjects, or rather that no religious distinction 
should be made either among citizens or among aliens. 
On this point the statements of the deputation which 
waited on Lord Satispury were not wholly exempt from 
ambiguity. 

The treaty provides that the subjects and citizens of 
all the Powers shall be treated in Roumania without dis- 
tinction of creed on a footing of perfect equality. In 
answer to a question asked by Lord Satispury, Baron DE 
Worms interpreted the clause as meaning that the subjects 
and citizens of all the Powers shall be placed on a level 
with Roumanian subjects. The words of the treaty 
scarcely admit of Baron pE Worms’s explanation, for the 
clause relates only to the subjects and citizens of the 
Powers, or in other words, to foreigners belonging to the 
nations represented at Berlin. It is highly improbable 
that the plenipotentiaries should have established an 
anomalous and unprecedented equality between natives 
and aliens. Every independent State has a right to pro- 
hibit the acquisition of landed property or the exercise 
of specified professions by foreigners, although aliens 
ought as among themselves to enjoy equal privileges. It 
was wholly unnecessary to make stipulations on behalf 
of Russian or Austrian Jews, who, while they pursued 
their several avocations in Roumania, would be sufli- 
ciently protected by their respective Governments. The 
clause must be held to mean that Englishmen or French- 
men must be treated as favourably as Russians, and that 
German Jews and German Christians must be placed 
on the same footing. The Roumanians have been in the 
habit, first of treating native and resident Jews as aliens, 
and then of contending that as foreigners they were not 
entitled to the privileges of Roumanian subjects. Both 
classes are numerous in the country ; and probably natives 
have, as in other Eastern countries, affected foreign 
nationality for the purpose of obtaining protection from 
European consuls. No objection could be made to a legal 
obligation on every Jew in Roumania to choose once for 
all between the privileges of a subject and the immunities 
ofan alien. Lord intimated dissent from Baron 
DE WorMs’s interpretation of the treaty ; but it was not at 
the time necessary to discuss the question. If the Go- 
vernments remain firm and united, the Roumanian Assem- 
bly will be compelled to yield. Thereisno reason to deny 
.that inconvenience will be felt, especially if a more equit- 
able treatment of Jews in Roumania promotes a large 
immigration from Russia. The great majority of the 
population need not fear disinheritance in its own country. 
The general wealth will almost certainly be increased by 
the removal of the existing impediments to the industry of 
an eminently thrifty and commercial race. It is above all 
things indispensable to obtain fall recognition before new 
complications and territorial change recur in South- 
Eastern Europe. A Government which has no Ministers 
accredited to itself from the Great Powers will not even be 
able to raise a loan. 


THE BANK BILL, 


ye discussion of the Government Bill for the alter- 
ation of the position of unlimited joint-stock banks 
showed so general an approval of the main object 
which the Bill is intended to serve that even at this late 

riod of the Session the Bill will probably pass through 
Poctbaiett: As the Bill was first drafted it was intended 
also to serve a subsidiary object—that of deterring Scotch 
banks from coming to London. This raised a fierce oppo- 
sition in Scotland, where the privilege of coming to 
London while retaining the right of issue, which is 
denied to English country banks, is valued in proportion 
to its utility and its + injustice. The Govern- 
ment shrank from the threatened contest; but, in 
order to punish the Scotch for having so far succeeded, 

roposed to deny the Scotch unlimited banks the benefit 
of the measure, and confine its operation to England. 
As it was the failure of the City of Glasgow Bank which 
first prompted the alarm of shareholders, to which the 
Bill owes its existence, this was so entirely unsatis- 
factory that the Government had once more to change 
its mind, and extended the Bill to the United Kingdom. 
It is a matter of legitimate regret that the Government 
should have given this fresh proof of vacillation and 
weakness ; but now that the Bill has been so framed as to 
minimize the opposition it will encounter, it effects, al- 


though in a very cumbrous way, so useful a reform that 
it deserves to become law. That shareholders in un- 
limited banks should be able, if they please, to limit 
their liability, is a great boon to them; but it is also 
advantageous to the public. There is no obligation 
under the Bill imposed on unlimited banks to come 
under its operation. If any bank thinks it will get 
more and better business by remaining unlimited, and its 
shareholders are content to face the risk of which re- 
cent failures have shown them the terrible nature, it will 
be perfectly free to stay as it is. And, at first sight, it 
would seem as if those who trust an unlimited bank have 
a better security than those who trust a limited bank. 
And no doubt this has been, and still is so. The wealthy 
proprietary of the leading joint-stock banks is an enor- 
mous source of strength to them. But it is a source of 
strength which will not last. Shareholders in unlimited 
banks did not realize, until recent painful experience 
had alarmed them, what unlimited liability meant; and 
since they awoke to a consciousness of their position 
they have gone on with their holdings because they 
felt confident that the Government would interfere 
to assist them before the end of the present Ses- 
sion. But, if they knew that there was no other 
mode of escaping from their liability, they would 
protect themselves by selling their shares. The share- 
holders of unlimited banks would become more and more 
men of straw, or, to speak more accurately, men who 
understood the great truth that, if a sensible man puts 
any money into an unlimited bank, he had better put all 
he possesses. For if the bank lasts he gets a good interest 
for his money, and if it breaks, he may just as well be 
ruined straight off and escape the trouble of thinking how 
he is to pay the first call. The choice of the, public is 
between trusting banks which have their liability limited, 
but the proprietors of which can pay up to the limit, or of 
trusting unlimited banks, the proprietors of which will 
have little or nothing in hand to meet liabilities in case 
of disaster. 


Mr. Barine, who could not speak on such a subject as 
banking without saying much that deserves consideration, 
objected to the Bill altogether, on the ground that it would 
tend to make joint-stock banking more popular, and that 
joint-stock banking was altogether a mistake. Banking, 
he thinks, can only be properly conducted by persons who 
give all their time and thought to it, who have been 
regularly trained for it, and who stake their whole fortune 
on the success of their enterprise. Joint-stock banks, on 
the other hand, may be, and often are, managed by 
directors who know nothing about banking and never 
trouble themselves to know anything about it, and by 
managers who have nothing at stake except their 
salaries, who may be inclined to rush into risks in 
order to please friends, enhance their own importance, 
or gain the glory of providing large dividends, and who 
can easily hoodwink the ignorant and careless persons 
who call themselves their masters. By drawing in the 
brightest colours the picture of what a private bank may 
be, and in the darkest colours the picture of what a joint- 
stock occasionally is, Mr. Bartne was easily able to point 
to the conclusion that the public is very foolish if it trusts 
any but private bankers. But neither picture is really 
accurate. All private banks are not trustworthy ; and, if 
there have recently been failures of joint-stock 
there have also been failures of private banks. The lia- 
bility of private banks is, in one sense, limited; for the 
partners can but lose what they have got, and no one 
knows what they have got. Not only is the extent of 
their fortunes unknown, but, even if they show si of 
great wealth, no one can even guess how much of their 
fortune is protected from creditors by marriage settle- 
ments. As all their dealings are shrouded in secresy, 
it is possible for private bankers to go on for years 
after they are hopelessly insolvent, and private bankers 
are under quite as strong a temptation to put incompetent 
sons or nephews into the business as joint-stock directors 
are under to trust reckless managers. But this is not 
all. It is true that banking is a business which must be 
learnt, and it takes a lifetime to acquire the minute know- 
ledge about different customers which is necessary to pro- 
tect a bank against some degree of loss. But the leading 
— of banking are by no means difficult to learn. 

hey chiefly consist in rules the observance of which is a 
certain safeguard against great losses. Not to lock up 
money, not to throw away good money after bad, not to 
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let men of no capital speculate with money furnished by 
the bank, never to be without a large and easily convertible 
reserve, are simple principles, and the only difficulty is to 
adhere to them with inflexible pertinacity. Joint-stock | 
banks may depart from them, and so may private banks; | 
but the publicity which attends the proceedings of joint-. 
stock banks, and which will certainly be increased year by | 
year, constitutes a safeguard against any flagrant violation | 
of these principles on the part of public banks, which | 
private banks cannot offer. It is not so much the amount 
of money which in a case of disaster the shareholders can, | 
and will, pay up that constitutes the real strength of a_ 
bank, as the goodness of its management which makes | 
disaster, if not impossible—for the best of banks, public, or 
private, might succumbin a panic—yet very improbable. 
The bank to trust is not so much the bank which, if in 
liquidation, would give the best dividend to its credi- 
tors, but the bank which is least likely to fail. In 
order that a joint-stock bank should ke very unlikely 
to fail, it is highly desirable that its proprietary should 
contain men of substance and of business habits, 
who will be able to form a fairly good opinion as to 
the mode in which the business of the bank is con- 
ducted, and who are in a position to know what is the 
kind of business which the bank is willing to undertake. 
Thus, again, we come back to the conclusion that the 
system of liability which attracts the best shareholders is the 
system which offers the greatest advantages to the public. 


Bat when we have got so far as to recognize that the 
main object of the Bill is one which it is desirable to pro- 
mote in the interests both of the public and of share- 
holders, we can only wonder at the particular mode of 
obtaining this object which the Government has selected. 
An unlimited bank will be able to register itself as a 
limited bank, and it may of course choose any kind of limi- 
tation it pleases. It may have half or a third only of 
its capital paid up, and then, in case of liquidation, 
the uncalled capital will be payable for the benefit of 
creditors. But unlimited banks that seek to limit their 
liability will, under the Bill, have another course open to 
them. They will be able to register as banks with re- 
served liability, or limited by reserve. In casc of disaster the 
shareholders will be liable not only for the amount of their 
shares, but for a further sum, which is always to be a 
multiple of the amount of each share they hold. Every 
bank may choose what this multiple shall be. Some banks 
will choose to multiply by one, and then the reserve 
liability will be equal to the amount of the share. 
Others will multiply by two, and then the reserve 
will be equal to twice the amount of the share. 
A specimen of the form to be adopted by banks 
which wish to register in this way is given in a 
schedule to the Bill; and the name of an imaginary bank 
—the East Anglian—being taken, we are told its new 
name would be The East Anglian Reserve Liability 
Banking Company, or, at the discretion of the bank, The 
East Anglian Banking Company, Limited by Reserve. 
When the Bill is in Committee the Government will, of 
course, reveal the secret of this curious legislative creation. 
But, until the secret is revealed, it is impossible to guess 
it. It might be thought that the object was to make it 
impossible for a bank to have no further liability than that 
which is represented by fully paid-up shares. But no bank 
could be started that had not some further liability, and, if 
any bank wished to try the experiment, it could, although 
now unlimited, do so by merely registering itself as limited. 
It might be thought that the object was to give the public 
information which it does not possess with regard to 
limited banks until it has made special inquiries in each 
case. But the new name tells the public no more than 
the old name told them. Just as when a customer finds a 
bank described as limited he has to make further inquiries, 
and may find that, in one case, the shareholders are liable 
for as much again as they have paid up, and in another case 
for twice as much ; so a customer would have to pursue his 
inquiries as to a Bank which called itself a Reserve Lia- 
bility Bank, and would fiad that there was exactly the same 
difference between one bank with the new name and 
another. Lastly, it might have been thought that the 
invention was designed to save the pride of the great 
joint-stock banks which would like to have their liability 
Timited without having always to record that it was limited. 
But that object is not in any way attained. The name 
of the bank is always to contain the announcement of its 


limited liability, and every bank must use its legal name 


in every transaction. Every Bill accepted would have to bear 
on its face the uncouthand prolix designation of the accepting 
institution. The London Joint-Stock Bank, for example, 
would have to accept bills as “The London Joint-Stock 
“ Reserved Liability Banking Company,” and if to be 
allowed to do this would be any solace to its pride, it must 
be very easily comforted. The Government is so docile 
that possibly this portion also of the Bill may be aban- 
doned in Committee. 


MR. GLADSTONE ON THE COUNTRY AND THE 
GOVERNMENT. 


M® GLADSTONE’S comparative reticence in speech 
and writing during several months had been re- 
garded with respect and sympathy. In the House of 
Commons he has not, during the present Session, sud- 
denly snatched the lead of the Liberal party from its 
official chiefs; and, of his few publications, some have 
dealt only with literary subjects. It was not supposed 
that Mr. Grapsrone had either changed his political 
opinions or modified his judgments on the conduct of the 
Ministry ; but he received credit for not embarrassing his 
friends or obstructing his adversaries when he had no 
immediate public object to attain. His remarkable essay 
in the Nineteenth Century on the country and the Govern- 
ment shows that he has been nursing his wrath until it 
could burst out at white heat. Only the blindness of 
passion could have prevented Mr. Guapstone from per- 
ceiving that, for credibility and for polemical purposes, 
he proves too much. None bunt partisans as violent 
as himself will persuade themselves that a Go- 
vernment including many able members, and supported 
by a great majority, undiminished after the lapse of five 
years, is in all its policy and conduct at home and abroad 
uniformly foolish and unaccountably wicked. Few of 
Mr. Grapstone’s friends in the House of Commons will be 
conciliated by his elaborate apology for the obstructive 
Irish members, to whom he is apparently attracted by a 
common enmity. The only fault which he imputes to the 
Home Rule party is that it has on some occasions not 
been united in opposition to the Government. The 
deliberate interruption of public business is favourably 
compared with the conduct of the Conservatives of six or 
seven years ago in opposing the Army Purchase Bill. 
‘“* The lessons read and to be read to the country on the 
* subject of obstruction ought not to have for their main 
“text the conduct of the Irish members. At worst 
“‘ they are but accessories. The Executive Government is 
“the principal offender.” Mr. Parnett and Mr. 
will perhaps not be flattered by the assurance that 
Sir Srarrorp Norracore has been more active and more 
successful than themselves in annoying and insulting the 
House of Commons. Furious exaggeration almost always 
defeats its purpose. Nota single member of the House 
will accept Mr. Giapsronr’s theory of obstruction; and 
inaccurate statements on a matter within the experience 
and observation of all men tend to impair Mr. GLapstong’s 
authority on more disputable issues. 

Eleven months ago, in an article on ‘‘ England’s Mission,” 
Mr. GLapstoNE enumerated twenty-one subjects of legis- 
lation which, as he said, had been long clamouring in vain 
for the definitive attention of Parliament. The list might 
have been contracted or expanded at pleasure; and 
Mr. Guapstone now adds nine more demands on 
the attention of a Government inclined to do its 
duty. Thirty institutions therefore have to be de- 
stroyed or remodelled; and there is no doubt that 
on several of the enumerated subjects legislation 
might be useful. It is scarcely ial to expect that 
the Conservative party should be extraordinarily active 
in introducing change ; but in such matters as bankruptcy, 
banking, and loans for local purposes, the Government has 
shown itself not unwilling to anticipate Mr. GLapstong’s 
advice. The list is now published as an introduction to 
the statement that “it has pleased the Government of Lord 
“ BEACONSFIELD to raise up as from a virgin soil a whole 
“forest of new questions, in themselves enough to occupy 
“a Parliament and a State which had nothing else to do.” 
In other words, all foreign questions are to be added to 
the catalogue of domestic topics of legislation, on the 
curious assumption that the Government has in every in- 
stance created the difliculty with which it has had to deal. 
All these “thoruy subjects,’ to the number of' fifteen, 
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lie “outside the beaten path of ordinary business.” 
In illustration of Mr. GLapstonsz’s moderation and fairness, 
it is sufficient to quote four thorny Indian subjects, of 
which he attributes the origin to the mission or appoint- 
ment of Lord Lytton. 1. North-West frontier of India; 
2. Supervision of Afghanistan; 3. East Indian finance. 4. 
Arms Act, Press Act, and Taxing Legislation of India. It 
was scarcely a wanton and gratuitous measure to appoint 
a Governor-General in succession to Lord Nortuproox. 
There may be a difference of opinion as to the selection 
made by Lord Beaconsrienp and Lord Satispury, but a 
nomination was unavoidable. If any other Viceroy had 
been in Lord Lyrron’s place, India would have had a 
North-West frontier, Afghanistan must have been 
either watched or neglected, and questions of finance 
and taxation could not fail to arise. With equal 
candour the appointment of Sir Barrie Frere is 
represented as an unnecessary and officious act of 
disturbance, because it proved to be the main cause 
of the Zulu war. Atl the questions arising with re- 
ference to Turkey are of course included in the forest 
which Lord Beaconsrietp and his colleagues have raised 
from a virgin soil. “Inno form is there any sensible 
“ counterpoise to the immense mass of folly and mischief 
“ which is now crowning us so richly with its natural 
“ fruits.” “We have played perilous tricks with the 
“ loyalty of India.” In the same number of the same 
Review, Sir Henry Raw.iyson, who knows India at least as 
well as Mr. Guapstone, says that “the best practical mode 
“ of gauging the value of a treaty, a mode more true and 
“ sound than any criticism, however searching and honest, 
“is by observing the effect produced by it on the neigh- 
“ bouring States; and if we apply the test in the present in- 
“ stance, the result is in the highest degree satisfactory. 
“Not only indeed has the quietizing influence of the 
‘* Gundamuk settlement been perceptible at all the native 
“ Courts of India—at Gwalior and Indore as well as at 
“‘ Hyderabad and Nepaul—but we are assured that a still 
“ more decided effect has been produced in Persia, where 
“ the unexpected triumph of our arms, combined with our 
“ unexampled moderation as victors, has created quite a 
“ revulsion of feeling in our favour.” 

In another part of Mr. Grapstoye’s invective the 
Government is held responsible for the hankering after 
protective duties which Mr. Cuapiiy betrayed in his 
clever speech on agricultural distress. ‘The Government 
“took no alarm. Not a word either of protest or of dis- 
“ pleasure was drawn forth by this demand.” Sir Srarrorp 
NorrHcore, as consistent a supporter of Free-trade as Mr. 
Gtapstone himself, is accused by name of conniving at Mr. 
Caapiin’s demand, because he enunciated the harmless 
commonplace that the interests of agriculture are the in- 
terests of the whole community. Lord Harrineroy “ was 
“ duly taken to task by the Government as a teacher of 
“ strange doctrines ; but for Mr. Caap.in, the proposer of 
“ eight millions of protective duties, they had not a word 
“of rebuke.” It is difficult to believe that even in his 
wildest excitement Mr. Giapstove thinks the present Go- 
vernment capable of imposing eight million or eight 
hundred pounds of protective duties on the country; but 
the complaint that Mr. Caaptin was not rebuked is 
an insinuation that Sir Srarrorp Norrscore shared 
his opinions. In a Parliamentary experience of five 
and forty years Mr. Gtapstoye must have known 
instances in which Ministers abstained from rebuking 
their own political supporters, although they by no 
means approved of their opinions. A few years 
an able follower of Mr. Gtapsrone, who now holds 
a high position in the House of Commons, commenced an 
abortive agitation for the establishment of a Republic in 
the place of the monarchy. Mr. GiapstTove, who is even 
now a loyal subject of the QUEEN, never uttered a word of 
reprobation. That the leader of the Opposition should be 
criticized by the Ministry more severely than Mr. CuapLin 
was an inconsistency which probably caused neither sur- 
prise nor vexation to Lord Harrineron. Mr. GLapstTone 
is afflicted by a vision of “new-born or new-burnished 
“ Protectionists pre | their way into St. Stephen’s by 
“ riding on the wave of class passions and class appetites 
“in the counties.” Candidates who are disposed in 
agricultural districts to ride on the wave of any kind of 
appetite will not be assisted in their navigation or equita- 
tion by the present Ministers. If Sir Srarrorp Norrucore 
thought it unnecessary to scold Mr. Cuapiin, Lord Beacons- 
FIELD was not sparing of sarcasm in his answer to Lord 
Bateman and the Duke of Rurtayp. “The promises of the 


“ Tories to the farmers have one and only one analogue on 
“earth. They are just as available currency as the pro- 
“ mises of Turkey to her suffering subjects, and they are just 
“ as inconvertible.” The hatred of Mr. GLapsToNE to the 
present Government has only one analogue on earth in his 
still more unprovoked hatred of Turkey. The analogue of 
which he speaks would be more intelligible if the Tories or 
Ministers, who are compared to the Turks, had made any 
promise to the farmers who perhaps represent the Roume- 
lians or Armenians. If Mr. GuapsTonE lives to establish 
universal suffrage in England, he may probably find that 
Free-trade has more formidable enemies than Tories or 
country gentlemen. The peroration of Mr.GLapsTonr’s elabo- 
rate lampoon is spirited and effective. On one painful topic, 
which he thinks hardly suited to the pages of the Nineteenth 
Century, he refers to “a striking and powerful sermon of 
“Mr. Spurczon.” It is probable that the well-known 
preacher is as vehement, as abusive, and as one-sided as 
his eloquent admirer. The object of the essay is to pre- 
pare the country for the general election at which the con- 
stituencies will choose between “the Liberals marshalled 
“under Lord GRaNvILLE and Lord Hartineton and the re~ 
“ tainers of Lord BEAconsFIELD, purged by some mysterious 
“regeneration and made ready to eat their words, reverse 
“their habits, renounce what they had worshipped, and 
“worship what they had renounced.” The alternative of 
abiding by their words, their habits, and their worship 
seems not to be regarded by Mr. GiapsTONE as possible. 


THE GOVERNMENT AND IRISH UNIVERSITY 
EDUCATION. 


HERE is abundance of temptation to allow the main. 
issue involved in the fate of the second Irish Uni- 


versity Bill to be lost sight of in the occasions for censure: 


supplied by the manner in which the Government have 
thought proper to handle the question. If the Opposition 


leaders refrain from doing what they can to defeat the- 


Bill, they will show commendable self-restraint. At this 
period of the Session criticism may easily be fatal, though 
it does not go the length of wishing to see a measure re- 
jected. The chief hope which this Bill can have of passing 
must lie in the silence of those who, on the whole, wish 
well to it. The difficulty is that this silence will have to 
be maintained in the face of very great provocation to 
speech. Ifthe Bill contains, as we are disposed to think 
it does contain, the elements of a working compromise, it 
will be expedient not to say much about the inconsisteneies 
of the Government which has introduced it. Mini , 
must be left to explain to their discontented supporters 
what is the precise difference between result fees and fees: 
dependent on results, and why a Government which could 
not stomach the notion of paying money to the managers 
of a school which has turned out a successful scholar, 
should have thought itself at liberty to propose a 
payment to a successful scholar which is certain in one 
way or another to pass into the pockets of the ma 

of the school which has turned him out. Distinctions like 
these are among the deep things of casuistry, and the 
Cabinet will doubtless find its Pascat in Mr. Newpgcate 
or Sir Watrer Barrretor. Those who, like ourselves, 
are anxious to see the question settled will not care to. 
dwell on this part of it. 

There can be no doubt that the new clause of which 
Mr. Lowruer has given notice effects a complete change in. 
the character of the Bill. It does this by virtue of the very 
large powers which it gives to the Senate of the proposed 
University. Proceeding on the principle that it is “ desir- 
“ able to promote the advancement of learning in Ireland 
“by means of the creation, out of monies provided by 
“ Parliament, of exhibitions, scholarships, fellowships, and 
“ other prizes,” it makes it the duty of the Senate, within 
twelve months of their appointment, to prepare a scheme: 
for the establishment of such prizes. This scheme may 
propose that the prizes “shall be awarded in respect of 
“either relative or absolute proficiency, and that they 
“ shall be subject to any conditions as to the age of the 
“candidates, their standing in the University, their 
“ liability to perform duty, and otherwise as the Senate 
“ shall think expedient.” This is plainly a very roving 
commission indeed. If the Senate choose to say thata prize 
shall be given to every student who takes an ordinary degree, 
there is nothing except the exhaustion of the Parliamentary 
grant to prevent them. In that case, as we pointed ont 
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last week, the managers of Catholic colleges would only 
have to make it easier for a youth to get his degree by 
entering a college than by working alone, to ensure a 
constant supply of students and by consequence of fees. 
There would be no need to make any arrangement by 
which the income of the exhibition or scholarship should 
be paid over to the managers. Assuming that the Irish 
people really care for a University degree if itcan be had 
consistently with their religious convictions, parents will 
be ready to give their sons the necessary education, pro- 
vided that they can do so without too great a strain on 

their pockets. Supposing that there were no prizes, the 
fees charged by the managers of a college would all have | 
to be paid by the parent, whereas, if there are money prizes 

given for absolute as well as relative proficiency, the fees 

will to that extent be repaid by the State. They will not 

be paid to the scholar and be by him handed over to the 

college. A simpler and less invidious plan will be for the. 
student, or rather the student’s parents, to advance them 
to the college and to take the prize in repayment. There 
is, therefore, an appreciable technical difference between 
the Government scheme, if it should take in the 
hands of the Senate the form we expect, and the scheme 
embodied in the O’Conor Don’s Bill. Whether the 
difference is more than technical is a point upon 
which it is not incumbent on us to express an 
opinion. The O’Conor Don’s Bill was, to our thinking, 
the better Bill of the two, and it is hard to say why the 
Government did not accept it in principle. So far as the 
opposition they feared was serious, it is as likely to be 
aroused by the present Bill as by the former. Considering, 
however, that the former had been accepted by the front 


Opposition bench, and was disliked only by the extreme 
wing of each party, we greatly doubt whether the resist- 


withdraw the gift whenever they choose. But in practice 
it makes a great deal of difference. In the one case there 
is a much greater sense of responsibility than there is in 
the other. Men do not feel as much bound to propose the 
withdrawal of a gift as they do to oppose the making of 
one. The endowment of Maynooth became a much less 
annoying question after Sir Roserrt Pert had made it 
permanent. In the present instance it is a further ad- 
vantage in the more enduring form of the gift that 
the vested interests which it necessarily calls into being 
are more patent, and there is consequently less room for 
any misunderstanding hereafter. It is impossible to create 
a whole system of University education without inducing 
a large number of persons to spend large sums of money, 
in the faith that it will be permanent. If the creation, so 
far as Parliament is concerned, is avowedly limited to one 
year, it will be assumed as a matter of course that what 
Parliament does one year it will do another. But the 
limitation to one year deprives this assumption of any 
formal validity, and consequently makes it more likely to 
be contested. No one who wishes well either to the Irish 
University or to the English Parliament, will care to see 
the money relations existing between the two made the 
subject of an annual vote. 


THE HOUSE OF COMMONS AND THE HOME 
RULERS. 


are current number of the Fortnightly Review con- 
tains two articles on the House of Commons and on 


the conduct of the Irish members. One is by the editor, 


| Mr. Moruey, and the other is by Mr. O’Connor Power. 


to hind need tere | Both writers travel over the same ground when they seek 


given much alarm toa strong Government. Mr. NewprEGaTEe 
and Mr. Courrenay would have sat alone like sparrows on | 
their respective housetops, but the great body of the | 
nation would have been glad to see a troublesome question | 
got out of the way, and would not have closely examined | 
the conditions under which this convenient result had been | 
obtained. Englishmen do not want to endow Roman 
Catholicism as such, but we do not believe that they have | 
any seruples which need prevent them from endowing | 
secular knowledge in a form which Roman Catholics can | 
accept. If it is thought desirable, for instance, that | 
Irish Catholics should learn mathematics, or the clas- 
sical languages, or natural science, or metaphysics, is 
there any reason why they should not be taught them by 
Catholie professors? All that the State need care about 
is that they should learn them somehow, and if the result 
is more likely to be brought about by the subsidizing of 
Catholic colleges than in any other way, the sensible thing 
to do is to subsidize Catholic colleges. If it is objected 
that the natural science or the metaphysics taught in a 
Catholic college will not be worth having, the answer is 
that the State can take measures to ensure that what is 
learnt in these colleges is thoroughly learnt, and that as 
between one system of philosophy and another, the State 
is not bound to make a choice. No one has ever framed a 
grander conception of what a University education ought 
to be than Cardinal Newmay, and if by anything that 
Parliament can do a larger number of Irishmen are 
enabled in some measure to make that conception their 
own, that will be a result with which Parliament may 
be very well contented. The rigid Educationalists who 
will not brook the slightest compromise with the Catholic 
Church where Ireland is concerned forget that seme of 


_ those famous German Universities, which in other moods 


they hold up as patterns of educational excellence, are 
Catholic Universities. What Protestant and enlightened 
Germany willingly puts up with, Protestant and en- 
lightened England need not find so very shocking. 

There is one feature, however, of the Government Bill 
the withdrawal of which ought to be urged as strongly as 
possible. As at present drawn the Bill makes the Parlia- 
mentary provision for the new University a matter of 
annaal discussion. Instead of being granted until such time 
as it shall be formally and successfully challenged, it is to 
reappear in the Estimates every year. The result will 
— be that, as often as the vote is proposed, an an 

ittle debate will arise. It may seem to make no differ- 
ence whether a sum of money is given afresh each year, or 
given once for all with a right reserved to the donors to 


| to show that what is popularly known as Irish obstruction 


has never in fact existed, and that the peculiar form of 
opposition adopted by the Home Rulers was never wanton 
or wilful, being justified by the circumstances under which 
it was displayed, and still more signally justified by the 
conspicuous success of an indirect kind which it has 
obtained. Mr. Mortey diverges into the subsidiary ques- 
tion of the relations of the Liberal party to its leaders, and 
Mr. O’Conxor Power into that of the misconceptions 
which prevail as to Home Rule. Mr. O’Connor Power is 
especially anxious to put Mr. ParneLt, whom he eagerly 
follows and cordially admires, in the position which he is 
entitled to occupy. He asserts that Mr. Parnewt does not 
use, and never has used, and never has declared his wish to 
use, obstruction as a means of disgusting Englishmen with 
the conduct of Parliamentary business, and of thus inducing 
them to wish they were well rid of the Irish members. 
He opposes measures, not to force Home Rule on Eng- 
land, but because the particular measures which he 
opposes need serious and pertinacious opposition. When 
we are told that Mr. Parnett never said what we know 
he did say, we can only reply that, if Mr. ParneL. now 
wishes that his language should be forgotten, we do not ob- 
ject to meet his wishes so far as may be possible. Apart from 
what is personal to Mr. PaRNELL, it may be admitted that 
there is some truth in what is said on behalf of the Home 
Rulers. If the Irish members wish to point out that they do 
not oppose everything indiscriminately, no one can gainsay 
them. They gave no trouble during the hot debates on 
the Eastern question; they do not meddle with such 
subjects as bankruptcy and banking, and they let nine- 
tenths of the Estimates go by without discussion. In the 
two most striking instances of the display of obstruction 
—the South African Bill and the Army Discipline Bill— 
Mr. Moxey attempts to defend the conduct of the ob- 
structives on the ground that the whole subject of South 
Africa was of much more serious import than Parliament 
then recognized, and that the concessions made by 
the Government as to army flogging were so great and 
numerous that the opposition by which these conces- 
sions were extorted must be held to be legitimate. In 
the latter case it is undeniable that the Government 
was much to blame, and that for a long time it had 
nothing that could be called a mind abont flogging, that 
it did not know what flogging meant, and had never 
studied when it was really necessary or under what limita- 
tions it should be inflicted. If the measure, as it now 
stands, is the best that Parliament could have passed, it is 
an inevitable conclusion that the original Bill needed im- 
provement. As to the South African Bill, we do not know 
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that there is anything in recent events to show that the 
federation of the African colonies is less desirable, if it is 
possible, than Parliament then supposed, and it cannot be 
admitted that Parliament is fairly treated if its forms are 
abused in order that a slender minority may produce the im- 
pression that the matter in handisa serious one. Thereis no 
legitimate connexion between Mr. Biccar and Mr. ParNeLL 
keeping the House walking im and out of the lobbies for a 
whole night, and the remote possibility of a Governor pro- 
voking a war in order to crush a savage. The further 
plea that Irish obstruction has been in a great measure 
justified by its success is unanswerable. The Irish have 

ad sops of the most handsome kind thrown them by the 
Government which they would never have got if they had 
not made themselves troublesome. 

Mr. Morey appears to be uncertain how he onght to 
view the conduct of Lord Harrrneron as the leader of the 
Liberal party, being attracted to Lord Hartineron by his 
recent declarations as to the anomaly of the English system 
of land tenure and the advisableness of increasing the 
sphere of local government in Ireland, and being repelled 
by Lord Hartineton’s having expressed disapproval of the 
course taken by Mr. Cuampertaty. The relations of the 
leader of the Opposition to his followers is always a 
difficult and delicate one. Lord Mr. Mority 
justly points out, tolerated, if he did not countenance, during 
Mr Sitaneesen’s tenure of office, behaviour which nearly ap- 
proached, ifit did not reach, wilful and senseless obstruction 
on the part of one or two obscure Conservative members. 
But it cannot be assumed that the leader of the Oppo- 
sition is to give his tacit approval to every kind and 
degree of obstruction merely because it annoys his 
enemies and pleases a section of his followers. Lord Har- 
TIncTon and the other leaders of the official Opposition 
have certainly never tried to throw the unofficial Oppo- 
sition into the shade. On the contrary, there never, per- 
haps, was a Parliament in which the unofficial Opposition 
has played so prominent a part. Lord HarrmncTon never 
in any way interposed to stifle or discourage those 
who wished to see flogging done away with altogether. 
They were entitled to have their say, and they 
had it. It was only when, in his opinion, opposition 
was degenerating into obstruction that he came forward 
to disavow all complicity with proceedings of which he 
disapproved. The leader of the Opposition owes it to 
himself, to Parliament, and to the Queen that he should 
always remain faithful to the maxim that the government 
of the country must somehow be carried on. When he 
sees what he thinks a sheer waste of public time going 
on he must do his best to stop it, if he wishes to retain 
his self-respect and the respect of the country. Whether 
Lord Hartineton was right or wrong in the particular 
instance when he quarrelled with Mr. CuamBer.atn cannot 
be dogmatically asserted or denied; but his habitual re- 
luctance to assume the airs of authority furnishes a very 
strong presumption that he found himself in danger of 
holding a position which he could not accept without 
incurring grave responsibility. With all that Mr. Mortey 
says as to the utility of the unofficial Opposition, the 
wisdom of letting men even of advanced opinions speak 
out, and the necessity of seeing whether what they say does 
not contain a germ of truth, it is easy to agree, and no one 
could more consistently show that he agrees with it than 
Lord Hartiyeton has done. The only ground of objection 
to Lord Hartineton which Mr. Mor.ey can really find is 
that on one occasion he rebuked not only Irish, but also 
English, obstructives. Mr. Mog.ey is so carried away by 
his affection for the obstructives as innocent and calum- 
niated people, that he is not satisfied with having shown 
that they are not as black as they are painted, and has 
learnt to regard with a suspicious eye any one who has a 
word to say against them. 

Mr. O’Connor Power touches on a more interesting 
subject when he tries to dispel the existing misconceptions 
about Home Rule. There are one or two points on which 
he gives information which if true is interesting, and, so 
far as it goes, puts Home Rule ina light that we may 
own is new to us. We are told that the Home Rulers 
are quite willing to agree that the Irish Parliament, if 
such a body ever existed, should be debarred from pass- 
ing any measures which would give greater advantages 
to any one religious community than to any others, or 
which would in any way change the existing settlement of 
property. These, no doubt, are most important limita- 
tions, and we can only wonder why, if they are to be 


| 


admitted, Irishmen should attach so much value to 
Home Rule as they are said to do. But we do not find 
our conceptions as to what is meant by Home Rule made 
much clearer in other respects by Mr. O'Connor Powsza’s 
article. We are left in as much doubt as ever as to what 
the desired institution is meant to be like. At one moment 
we are told that Ireland is to be put in the position of an 
ordinary British colony; and then, a page or two later, 
we are told that Ireland is to be put in a very different 
position, and is to send a large contingent of members to 
the Imperial Parliament. Then it is hinted that Ireland 
would be in the position, not of a British colony, but of 
one of the States of the American Union. The system of 
government adopted in the United States may be good or 
bad ; but it is evidently quite inconsistent with the prin- 
ciples of a constitutional monarchy. If Mr. O’Connor 
Power likes to take the trouble of revising the Constitution 
of the State of New York with the object of introducing 
into it what in England is meant by the authority of the 
Crown, he will soon find what a difficult task he has set 
himself. But, even if the general character of the institu- 
tion is settled, there remain the details, and Mr. O’Connor 
Power owns that the details are all important. It is, he 
says, one of the prevailing misconceptions about Home 
Rule that the Home Rulers are unable or unwilling to give 
these details. They have got them cut-and-dry in their 
pockets; but they will not produce them to any person 
or body short of a Committee. Why is this? If what 
seems So difficult is really so easy, and there exists a practic- 
able scheme of Home Rule, why should we not be told what 
it is? The Fortnightly Review is open to Mr. O’Connor 
Power, and surely in the space of a couple of sheets he 
could tellus what we want to know. But he and his col- 
leagues keep up the mystery, possibly because they are not 
quite sure what the mystery is, but certainly because they 
would then be placed at what they consider a disadvantage. 
If a Committee was appointed, they would think them- 
selves entitled to assume that Parliament recognized that 
there must be something like Home Rule, and then 
they would only have to see how much they could get. 
They would propose one thing, some one else would 
propose another thing, and then they could make a 
bargain. If it is a misconception to suppose this, it is 
easy for the Home Rulers to dispel it, for they have only 
to say what they want. But until it is dispelled, English- 
men seem entitled to think that what the Home Rulers 
want is not to convince them that a definite change is 
desirable and innocuous, but to be admitted as one party 
toa kind of treaty of peace, and to discuss with a half- 
vanquished belligerent how much they are to be allowed 
to get. 


THE EDUCATION ESTIMATES. 


HE discussion on Sir Jonny Lussoox’s motion to add 
natural science to the extra subjects taught in elemen- 

tary schools really involved two perfectly different questions. 
That the rudiments of natural science may usefully be 
taught in elementary schools is quite true. That there is 
at present a mischievous tendency to teach too many 
things in elementary schools is quite true. These two posi- 
tions are often defended as though they were mutually 
antagonistic. As a matter of fact they are nothing of the 
kind. They have to do with two different errors in the 
existing system of elementary education, and they may 
be held together without the slightest inconsistency. The 
first error in the existing system of elementary education 
is that it starts with a wrong conception of the kind of 
knowledge which is really useful for the class of children in 
attendance at elementary schools. It is admitted that 
children who, as a rule, leave school at twelve or thirteen, 
cannot learn as much as children who stay there three or 
four years longer. But it seems to be assumed that the 
difference which it is necessary to make between the two 
cases relates not to the subjects taught, but to the quan- 
tity of each subject learned. The ideal of elementary 
education most in favour at present is, that a child when 
it leaves school should know a little grammar, a little geo- 
graphy, a little history, and if possible, just a taste of some 
foreign language. This would be a very good course of 
instruction if there were the least chance that an average 
child in an elementary school would retain any recollection 
of it when he has left school a couple of years. Unfor- 
tunately there is not the least chance of anything of the 
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sort. Ninety-nine per cent. of the children will probably 
within that time have equally forgotten their dates and 
their maps, their analysis of sentences, and their irregular 
verbs. What is wanted in ager 4 education is, first, 
a real mastery of the rudiments which the children will 
need when they leave school as much as when they are at 
school; and next, an acquaintance with any other sub- 
jects which can fairly be described in the same 
way. As regards the rudiments, the question settles 
itself. If a child at leaving school is able to read well 
enough to read for his own amusement there is no fear 
that he will lose the art afterwards. If he reads nothing 
better than the police reports in a Sunday newspaper he 
will read enough to retain the faculty. In the same way 
opportunities present themselves for writing and casting 
accounts as soon as he has a letter to send to his family or 
a week’s wages to portion out. But what other subjects 
are there which come at all near to these in respect of the 
hold they take upon a child in after life? Only those 
which are in some way associated with their ordinary life. 
We do not say that there are no subjects on the literary 
side of education which come under this head. As Mr. 
Mattuew Arnon has shown, the now despised Bible teach- 
ing comes under it. But, apart from this, it is hard to 
say what literary subjects there are which in any way 
appeal to children of the labouring classes. On the side of 
natural science, however, there are such subjects. They 
will vary, of course, with the district in which the school 
is situated ; but in every district there will be one or more 
with which a child will have to deal ignorantly if he is not 
taught to deal with them intelligently. In agricultural 
districts there will be the properties of soils, the uses of 
manures, the meaning of the several processes to which 
the land is subjected. In mining districts there will be 
the distribution of metals, the uses to which they are 
turned, and the dangers incident to getting them. In 
manufacturing districts there will be the mode of obtaining 
and preparing the raw material, the machinery used in 
manufacturing it, and the ultimate destinations of the 
goods manufactured. On the coast there will be all that 
relates to fishing, to shipbuilding, and to a seafaring life. 
Under one or other of these great divisions the whole 
country is included, and in every elementary school 
it would be possible to interest the children in one or 
more of the subjects here enumerated. 

There would be two great advantages in the dif- 
fusion of this kind of teaching. One is that it 
would raise up a race of more intelligent workmen— 
labourers who knew something of the principles of agri- 
culture, miners who would not recklessly provoke avoid- 
able dangers, artisans who would be able to make the 
machinery entrusted to them do its best, seamen who 
would differ from landsmen in something more than im- 
munity from sea-sickness. The other is that it would 
make children, while yet at school, quicker, because more 
interested, learners. The business of life has commonly 
an attraction for the young; and, as they will have to 
bear their share in it from the moment that they leave 
school, they will not be likely to reject any knowledge 
which will enable them to bear it with greater pleasure or 
profit to themselves. Tom TvuLuiver’s relations with the 
ancient Romans must be paralleled by the relations of 
most children in elementary schools to “extra subjects” 
generally. 

The second prevalent error in elementary education is 
that of trying to cram into it a great deal which properly 
belongs to secondary edncation. Instead of trying to 
bridge over the interval between elementary and secondary 
schools, and inducing as many parents as possible to send 
their children to the latter, educational reformers have 
usually made it their object to introduce as many secon- 
dary subjects as possible into elementary schools. There, | 
they argue, the children are, and, if they are suffered 
to go away, it will be impossible ever to collect them 
again. Plainly, therefore, the thing to be done is 
to teach them everything that a child is theoreti- 
cally capable of learning during the precious interval 
that will have ended by the time they are thirteen. 
It is a natural mistake, but it is a mistake all the same. 
If the energy which now goes to the introduction and 
maintenance of extra subjects in elementary schools were 
devoted to the provision and maintenance of schools 
in which such subjects would not be “extra,” secondar 
education would have attained a development of which 


scarcely anybody now dreams. Nothing is gained by 


mixing up two wholly different objects, or by using public 
money for one purpose after soliciting it for another. 
What is now spent on the so-called improvement of elemen- 
tery education is for the most part simply wasted. If this 
same sum were spent annually in creating and extending 
elementary education, we should get money’s worth for 
our money. Lord Georce HAMILTON gave an important 
indication of what the Education Department are medi- 
tating in this direction. The time has come, he said, when 
we ought to aim at grading elementary schools, so as to 
give an opportunity to the poorer children to pass from 
the cheaper school to the more expensive. We suspect that, 
if this part of Lord Gzorce Hamixton’s speech is correctly 
reported, his head was so full of the subject of fees that 
he did not say what he meant. There is abundant reason 
why the more intelligent children should be encouraged to 
pass from the lower schools to the higher; butit is difficult 
to see any ground for encouraging the poorer children to 
pass from the cheaper schools to the more expensive. It 
is satisfactory to find the Vicz-Presipent of the Council 
offering the co-operation of his department to any active 
School Board which is willing to move in this direction. 
If ten per cent. of the children, who now leave school at 
thirteen, could be got to spend a couple of years more at a 
secondary school, more good would be done than by 
taking the remaining ninety per cent. through a course of 
extra subjects. 

Lord Grorce Hamitron’s speech in moving the Educa- 
tion Estimates, was interesting as throwing some light 
upon the intentions of the Education Department in regard 
to the Parliamentary grant. It is satisfactory to learn 
that it is to the Capitation Grant and not to the Grant by 
Results that the lessening process will be applied. The 
fact is that, now that attendance at school is compulsory 
under one or other of the Education Acts, the motive for a 
Capitation Grant is wanting. When the law provided no 
machinery for getting children to school, a Capitation 
Grant was really a grant to stimulate school managers to 
do what the law had omitted to do. Now that the law 
does its own work, why should it pay school managers for 
doing it? Formerly there were two services a school 
manager could render to the community. He could help 
to bring children to school, and he couid take care that 
they were well taught when they got there. Consequently 
the Parliamentary grant was rightly designed to make it 
his interest to render both these services. Now that he is 
only called upon to render one of them, there is no need to 
go on paying him for both. The community gains nothing 
by money paid in the form of a Capitation Grant. School 
Boards and School Committees are bringing the children 
to school as fast as the necessary accommodation is pro- 
vided. But the community may gain a great deal by 
money paid for results. Whether a subject is well or ill- 
taught, whether it is thoroughly learned or not really 
learned at all, may depend on the stimulus given by the 
hope of earning the full grant. Lord George 
illustrated this by the case of music, which is now taught 
in a way which enables ninety-nine per cent. of the ehil- 
dren to qualify for the grant,. but which Mr. Huttan 
reports to be tantamount to not teaching it at all. The 
100,000l. thus spent is simply money thrown away. If 
some knowledge of the rudiments were insisted on as a 
condition of the grant, we should get some real return 
for a very much smaller outlay. 


PRINCE NAPOLEON AND MR. SENIOR. 


HE conversations between Prince Napotron and Mr. 
Sexiogk which are printed in the August number of 
the Fortnightly Review are of very ancient date. The 
most important, which is also the latest, took place in 
1862, and since then there has been time for the Prince 
to change a good many of his opinions. There is nothing, 
however, in his recent action to show that any such 
change has taken place. What he has done in 1879 is 
not in the least inconsistent with what he said in 1862. 
On the contrary, what he has done in 1879 is in all 
respects what he would have done if his opinions had 
remained unaltered. Consequently, in the absence of 
other evidence, it is not unsafe to infer provisionally that 
they have remained unaltered. 
In talking with Mr. Seyior the Prince showed that 
he had taken real pains to study his countrymen. His 
diagnosis of them may be wrong, but at all events 
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it is not hasty. The peasant, the workman, the bowr- 
geois are successively passed in review, and upon each of 
them the Prince has some very shrewd remarks to make. 
The fault which he sees in all of them is their hatred of 


superiors. “ The peasant... . hates every one who 
“wears a coat, and still more every one who wears a 
“‘eassock. .... What the ouvrier hates most is his 
“ patron. ... . Next to his patron the ouvrier hates the 


“ bourgeois. He hates corstitutional government with its 
“ checks and counter-checks and hierarchy of power. As 
“for the bourgeois, he hates everybody because he fears 
“everybody. He hates and fears the people, he hates and 
“ fears what aristocracy we have left to us, he hates and 
‘“‘ fears the Government.” These three classes together 
make up France. “ There is no aristocracy, except the 
“ aristocracy of office, which gives influence, but no re- 
“ spect,” and the aristocracy of talent, of which the influ- 
ence is only transient. ven a great speaker “ was 
“ nothing from 1852 to 1861,” and may be nothing again. 
Great proprietors are few in number, and only a fraction 
of them “ have qualities which make them capable or 
“ even desirous of exercising an influence.” Titles go for 
nothing, and birth is seldom authentic. The consequence 


is that, in Prince NapoLEon’s estimation, liberty is impos- | 


sible in France, because liberty cannot exist without in- 


termediate bodies interposed between the throne and the | 


people. 

It will be seen that any one with this key in his hands 
would have had no difficulty in predicting Prince Napo- 
Lton’s conduct on the death of his cousin. If his dislike 
of thé priests had been only a personal dislike, he might 
have been willing to subordinate it to the consolidation of 
the Imperialist party. But it is a great deal more than a 
personal dislike. It is a dislike which the Privce believes 
to be shared, either actively or passively, by the great 
majority of Frenchmen. The workman may not trouble 
his head about the priests, and the bowrgeois has foes whom 
he dislikes more because he is more afraid of them, but 
the peasant, according to Prince Napotron, hates them 
actively. They belong to the same class as himself, 
yet they claim absolute authority over him, and inter- 
fere between him and his wife and daughter. They 
are poor, and the peasant feels that he has to support 
them either by finding the revenue out of which their 
salaries are voted, or by submitting to the personal ex- 
actions which they try to put onhim. It may be imagined 
how little disposed Prince NapoLzon was to listen to the 
advice so freely given him some weeks back. When he 
was urged to make his peace with the clergy, he may have 
remembered how he had once said that ‘“ every Govern- 
“ment and every party that relies on their support is 
“doomed.” He admitted to Mr. Senior that in perhaps 
twenty departments out of eighty-six the peasant “ likes 
“ his clocher””—is attached, that is to say, to the Catholic 
religion. But even in these twenty departments he hates 
his curé. Prince NaPoLeon may thus have calculated that, 
for every known vote he could gain by making his peace 
with the clergy, he might lose many more without know- 
ingit. To his mind the alliance of the Imperialist party 
with the clericals must all along have seemed extraordina- 
rily shortsighted. What he wasassured had beenthestrength 
of the Empire, he would rather regard as its weakness. 
What the peasant valued in the Empire, the Prince 
would argue, was the material prosperity it assured him. 
That, in caring for this material prosperity, it also cared 
for the Church, would seem to the peasant rather a draw- 
back than a recommendation. If it were found indis- 
pensable in practice to make friends with the Church, the 


easant might acquiesce in the necessity. But it would | 


in the highest degree unwise to anticipate such a neces- 
sity in the hope of gaining favour with him. 

It is plain that the peasantry were the only class in 
connexion with which the propriety of conciliating the 
clergy had ever suggested itself to Prince NapoLeon’s mind. 
He knows how the workmen are to be conciliated, if concilia- 
tion.is possible; and, as to the bourgeoisie, he holds that 
they are not worth conciliating. ‘The workman starts 
with a certain preliminary affection for the Empire, partly 
because he “ hates constitutional government with its 
“ checks and counter-checks and hierarchy of power,” and 
partly because “his political affection is given only to 
‘“‘ what he supposes to be the revolutionary principle, the 
“absence of an aristocracy—that is to say, of any inter- 
“ mediary between the Government and the mass of the 
“people.” This latter principle would be carried out 


by an Empire such as Prince NaroLgon would found if 
he came to the throne. The Prince did not pretend 
to Mr. Sexior that he liked the absence of an aris- 
tocracy in this sense. He declared that he bitterly 
deplored it, as being fatal to liberty. But then, if 
France is unfitted for liberty, he will not be a true 
friend who insists on giving it what it is not fitted for. 
Real kindness will rather lie in giving the workman what 
he wants—a strong Government; in making that Go- 
vernment secular in order to please the peasants ; and in 
trusting to the future to modify those traits in the national 
character which so long kept France a despotism. It is 
possible that what Prince NapoLeon now regards as the 
best chance that the Empire has is the ineradicable dis- 
like which Parliamentary government awakens in the 
minds of the working class. The Republic is too closely 
associated with Parliamentary institutions to dispense 
with them; but a really Democratic Emperor would 
be able to send the present Legislature about its 
business, and to convoke one which should have no 
other function than to carry out the policy deter- 
mined on by the chief of the State in right of the 
plebiscite which had seated him on the throne. The one 
class which would have no cause to welcome Prince 
NAPOLEON’s accession would be the one which of late has 
been supposed to furnish more convinced adherents to the 
Imperialist cause than any other. The bourgeois, said the 
Prince to Mr. Senior, hates the Government, “ because it 
“taxes him, because it imposes Free-trade on him, because 
“it makes war, subjects him to the conscription, and inter- 
“feres with trade.” In other words, the bourgeois, 
according to Prince Napo.Eon’s estimate of him, hates the 
Government because it is a Government, and assuch does 
those things which, in one way or another, every Govern- 
ment must do. A man who holds this opinion of a whole 
class is not likely to do anything to win its affection. 
Oddly enough, the one point on which Prince Napo.zon 
expressed himself as at all favourable to clerical preten- 
sions was that very question on which the Republican 
Government has thought proper to found a declaration of 
war. We Frenchmen, the Prince said, “ have left little 
“choice to the parent either as to the masters or the 
“ studies. . . . In education anarchy is better than des- 
“ potism.” There is something so thoroughly revolutionary 
abont this last phrase that it might conceivably go some 
way towards reconciling the artisan to a larger measure 
of educational freedom than he would tolerate at the hands 
of the Republic. Emperors such as Prince NapoLeon 
would make can afford to talk condescendingly of anarchy. 
A Republic, if it wishes to last, is bound to talk of it as 
an evil, even when it is doing its best to bring it about. 


THE LATE YOUTH OF PHILOSOPHERS. 


—aa ripen late. In their youth the closest 
observer can scarcely distinguish them from prigs. They are 
very much in earnest about matters which seem indifferent to the 
world. They are always asking “ why” men do this or that, 
which other people do without pausing to speculate. In life, as in 
the hunting-tield, the majority of men find that “the pace is too 
good ” to inquire about duties which we perform or leave alone as 
it may happen. The young philosopher is always inquiring, he 
does not find the pace at all too good, and his own rate of pro- 
gress is spoken of by those who know him as “slow.” Many 
philosophers have been so slow that they appear to enjoy no youth 
at all. Then they are looked on as gloomy members of society. 
If they are in love they let concealment feed upon their “damaged 
cheeks,” as the profane parodist said who shocked Mr. Trollope. 
They do not adorn this perishable shrine of the soul—that is to 
say, they dress very badly, worse even than young poets. The 

hilosopher, with all these drawbacks, takes himself very seriously. 

e amount of time and thought he expends on his own “ cul- 
ture,” and on the Absolute, seems out of all proportion to the real 
importance of these objects. The world cannot understand what 
the Absolute is to the student, or he to the Absolute; but the 
world is perfectly certain that he thinks a great deal too much 
about himself. 

One symptom of youth the philosopher has, but it does not 
make him more popular. He is a furious partisan. No long- 
haired dingy member of a cénacle of romantic painters, no frowzy 
young poet, cultivating a tiny reputation as he lately cultivated a 
moustache, has more violent likes and dislikes than the young 

hilosopher. The great man of his “ school,” be he Hegel, or Mr. 
Herbert Spencer, or John Stuart Mill (he always gives him all his 
names, as once a fond but frail journal revelled in the sound of 
William Ewart Gladstone) is the only real philosopher that ever 
existed. Like other enthusiasts, the young philosopher “runs a 


| moist pen through everything” that was written before his own 
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vast intellect woke and proclaimed that it was indeed “a perma- 
nent conscious self.” Young poets do this kind of thing too, and 
fondly assure you that up to the time of Osric Smith (who writes 
odelettes in the Renaissance) poetry was an infant and inarticulate 
art. Painters will say as much for the last tmpressioniste. But 
none of these fledglings are so cock-sure, so iconoclastic, and so 
vicariously bumptions as the young philosopher. He swallows 
his master’s formule wholesale; and one of these formule 


is that, before his master’s time, there was no philosophy. 

This is an intelligible position for a master to hold who is 

acquainted with no language, ancient or modern, but his own, | 
which he has corrupted, but the brag becomes tedious in | 
the mouth of the philosophic neophyte. This enthusiasm is, | 
however, his only sign of youth. He dislikes young ladies. | 
He spernit choreas, and, indeed, he could not find a partner if 

he wanted one. He can play at no games, he is skilled in no 

sports, be boasts that he “ detests everything that is done in the 

open air.’ At dinner he holds his tongue till he finds a chance of 

wrangling in argument with some man old enough to be his father. | 
Then he “ lifts up his hands against his father Parmenides,” and, | 
unluekily, he generally has the best of the battle. At the theatre, 

the young philosopher looks as much bored as did the virtuous, 
Cato when the Romans frankly requested him either to seem 

amused or to leave the place. If you try to talk to the young 

philosopher about the events of the day he fiercely snubs you. He 

never knows what has happened. He never reads the news- 

papers. He hasnever heard of anything or any one not mentioned 
in a pleasing Hegelian seyial published at St. Louis in the United | 
States. In short, the young philosopher deserves all the abuse 
that Erasmus poured, in his haste, on the heads of philosophers in 
general :— 

One would pardon philosophers [says Erasmus], for discharging their | 
public functions about as well as donkeys play the lyre, if they were good 
for anything in private life. But ask a philosopher to dinner ; his silence, 
his gloom, or the extraordinary questions he asks, will spoil the pleasure of 
the party. Let him dance, he displays the gracious agility of a dromedary ; 
if he is taken to the theatre, his dreary visage throws a shade over the 
whole entertainment. . . In short, his friends and relations can expect 
no good from such a being, because he is absolutely unfit for every employ- 
ment, and keeps aloof from ordinary ways and popular opinions. This 
difference in taste makes him universally detested. It is a mad world, and 
all our business in life is lunacy. Why should one man, then, hold himself 
sulkily apart ? 

Fortunately for himself, the philosopher does not always remain in | 
surly isolation. While he is young he seems to have the morose- | 
ness of old age. He is settling the questions of life for his own | 
satisfaction, and is composing his great work, the Problems of | 
Existence. He cannot be content, he cannot rest till he has solved | 
all the problems, printed his solution, and ) pote that every other | 
philosopher has been grossly careless and illogical. Then there 
comes middle age. Other philosophers feel bound to read the 
Problems of Existence, to criticize, to reply. In about twenty 
years the great public, always rather slow, begins to hear of the 
work. It is mentioned in magazine articles. Newspaper writers 
read the magazines, pick up their own irresponsible views of the | 
Problems of Existence, and airily refer to the distinguished | 
author. The Americans have found him out, too, by this time. | 
The contributors to speculative Transatlantic literature hie across 
the ocean with letters of introduction. They entreat their enter- 
tainers to introduce them to the author cf Problems, &e. The 
— Britons go about inquiring of their friends who this un- 

own prophet is, and then they ask him to dinner. 

From this moment the social sun comes out, and the late youth 
of the philosopher begins to grow ripe and mellow. He basks, | 


the honest soul, in the warm glow of recognition and reputation. hi 


He still snubs people, but they don’t mind, nay, they are rather | 
= of it, as people were proud of being “sat upon” by Dr. 
ohnson. The philosopher | wnt that his entertainers have 
read all the six series of his problems, in which he began by con- 
sidering the effect of sun spots on the evolution of morality, 
and ended with a theory of Transcendental Constitutionalism in 
ities. Thus the Thinker (he revels in being called a thinker), 
is easy in his mind, for who could peruse his works without 
being convinced. He has now his own disciples around him, 
men and wondrous ladies with spectacles always to their noses 
faithful. But the frisky philosopher does not conceal the fact that | 
he is often bored by these admirers. He likes the society of the | 
fair and thoughtless, he flirts with the mb and security of a 
man who settled the riddle of the painful earth before he began to 
enjoy himself. He frequents the theatres, he looks on at bur- 
lesques “‘ with a blush and an excellent opera-glass,” he goes behind 
the scenes ; he chats (like Socrates, a good example in his later 
day of the frisky philosopher) with ladies who would adorn any | 
profession. The philosopher has now a mature and disciplined | 
taste in wines and cigars. He plays croquet and lawn tennis, and | 
his name has been printed in the Field, and in other journals | 
patronized by “ the barbarous athlete of the arena.” Nay, more 
wonderful than all, the philosopher has been seen in chureh, | 
where he would have scorned to go when he was hot with youth | 
and still tackling the Problems of Existence. 

A glance at the copious volumes of Zeller, Preller, Ritter, 
and other historians of philosophy, will prove that this late 
youth is a necessary “ moment” in the evolution of the 
philosopher. When Socrates, and Aristippus, and Protagoras | 
and Dr. Johnson were young, no one paid them much attention. 
They were shabby and shy, not at ease with themselves, and at | 
enmity with their fellow-creatures. Then came fame, and kings, | 


| city for sending forth explosives, as a to 


tyrants, noble lords, and young swells like Critias, Alcibiades, and 
Mr. Bennet-Langtony to knock at the philosophic door. “If you 
are for a frolic, my lads, I am with you,” answered the philosopher 
to the festive summons, and he went forth, chaffed the bargees, 
and enjoyed his old life in the sunshine. There may be people who 
‘call the philosopher inconsistent. Youth is the time for that 
genial amusement which he reserves for old age. Young men are 
wise by nature, it is said, and naturally begin with that free and 
good-humoured habit of life to which the philosopher reverts as 
the result of all his meditations. But the sage has, if he chooses, 
a good deal to say for himself. THe has first established a meta- 
physical position ; and, when he begins to amuse himself, doubt 
and welt-schmerz have long ceased to exist. He has also escaped 
the scrapes into which youth runs blindly, and is free from the 
dreary burdens of bills and debts and wives and domestic cares 
that youth hangs about its neck. Further, the philosopher 
can now enjoy himself in much better and more amusing society 
than would have been open to him in his youth. The ladies of 
baronets, and even duchesses themselves, now “ darkly hold him 
great and wise.” Are not their stately flatteries and entertain- 
ments much better than the garret and Musette that would have 
welcomed the philosopher thirty years ago? The world anda 
sound morality agree on this point, and it is difficult to deny that 
the philosopher has really chosen the better part. He need never 
sing the burden of vanished youth—* nous n'irons plus au bois, les 
lauriers sont coupés—for Aes laurels are “ all a-growing and 
a-blowing.” His wisdom is no longer harsh or crabbed, as dull 
fools are said to suppose. At the same time, do not let us forget 
that there may be philosophers who never ripen, never become 
fashionable. Their lot is indeed a sad one. Their first youth is 


| sour and stunted, like that of the crab-apple, and their late youth, 


their serene St. Martin’s summer, they never attain to at all. But 
in philosophy, as in every form of human activity, there must be 
failures, and the philosopher of course should bear these better 
than other persons who never wore the Stoic fur “nor could 
endure the toothache patiently.” 


RAMS AND GUNBOATS. 


| i a play of M. Sardou’s one of the characters, an artist, sa 
that he has already arrived at his third manner, although he 
has produced nothing. In like manner it may be said that during 
a time when there has been no naval war of importance the cha- 
racter of naval warfare has in theory changed three times. Within 
a comparatively short period three different types of vessels have 
been thought best calculated to maintain the predominance of 
England on the seas. First there was the early broadside ironclad, 
then the later broadside ironclad in which great alterations were 
introduced, then the turret ship. Now it seems that further 
changes are imminent. It has apparently become evident that a 
naval action is likely to be decided by ramming, and a vessel, 
probably to be followed by others, is being constructed which 
will carry only very light guns, but will be able to ram with 
enormous vigour and to discharge torpedoes into the bowels of her 
opponents. It has also, in the opinion of some experts, become 
evident that great ironclads may be destroyed by flotillas of com- 
paratively tiny vessels, and a number of these of a peculiar 
type have been constructed, which it is supposed will be able to 
worry the monsters to death, as in former days dogs baited a bull, 
or, as in far earlier days, active men-at-arms stabbed the life out 
of unhappy knights whose heavy armour made them almost 
elpless 


he new vessel referred to, destined to initiate an almost perfect 
way of destroying in two or three minutes a great deal of human 
life, and the result of a vast amount of ingenuity and industry, is, 
as need hardly be said, the Polyphemus, of which a very full and 
clear account appeared in the Times last week. This s craft 
may best be characterized as a ship resembling a swordfish, which 
is to do to ironclads what swordfishes are said to do to whales. 
She is, it appears, to some extent cylindrical in form, her 
upper portion being convex. She is of course tapered at the 
ends to form bow and stern. Her lower portion is not circular, 
but is of a V shape, so that, as the writer in the Times happily 

uts it, her cross section is very similar to that of a peg-top. 

he vessel when afloat will be deeply immersed, only part of 
the cylindrical or convex od portion will be above water. This 
and a part of the vessel below the water-line will be covered 
with steel armour, but it is to be observed that the plates will only 
be three inches thick. There is to be a light superstructure and a 
hurricane-deck fitted above the curved part of the vessel, and 
on this deck some light guns are to be carried, but these 
of course will be of no more avail against ironclads than 
pistols would be against a brick wall. It will be by her ram 
and her torpedo fire that the Polyphemus will be able to work 
terrible mischief, and perchance to sink ships as mighty as the 
Alexandra or the Hercules. The ram consists of a massive spur 
projecting twelve feet beyond the end of the vessel, and so fitted 
as to strike below the water-line. Beneath it there is a torpedo 
port for discharging Whitehead torpedoes, and there are two others 
amidships which will also discharge torpedoes under water; but 
even these three ports do not represent all the Polyphemus’s capa- 
. o fire similar to that 
of steam-launches will be practicable from the armoured decks, 
By a very peculiar arrangement of the ballast it will be possible te 
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lighten the vessel, and to cause her to rise, if, owing to injury in 
action, she sinks below her proper water-line. 

Now, it is clear that this extraordinary man-of-war will, 
though practically without guns, possess tremendous offensive 
power, and that she may prove a deadly antagonist even to 
such ships as the Lepanto or the Italia, In action the super- 
structure and hurricane-deck would probably be shot away, 
and there would be nothing to fire at but the curved and armoured 
deck, or, as it seems more natural to say, back of the vessel, 
which only rises four feet six inches above the water, and off 
which cannon-balls would probably glance. The Polyphemus will 
be able to deliver a terrible thrust below water, and to send forth 
torpedoes in a manner which may so shatter the bottom of an 
ironclad as to sink her, in spite of many watertight compart- 
ments, Of course she will not be able to do this without running 
risk of being rammed herself, and this risk will be very great 
unless she has great speed and wonderful handiness. Both qualities 
she will probably possess, As to her speed there cannot be much 
doubt, as, with a displacement of 2,640 tons, she has engines of 
5,500 horse-power. Of her handiness nothing can be known for 
certain until she is afloat, but doubtless it will be found that the 
constructive staff of the Admiralty have shown their accustomed 
skill. If very quick and very handy, the Polyphemus will be likely 
to be a most formidable foe. Should she engage an ironclad, 
the latter may be unable, owing to the shape of the Polyphemus’s 
back, and to the — — d it which ge above water, to 
do an t e er guns, while at every moment 
she the ox of to death or of her en- 
trails torn out by torpedoes. To one danger, however, the aggres- 
sive Polyphemus will apparently be exposed. Asalready mentioned, 
she carries on her hurricane-decks some light guns, which are 
intended as a defence against a boat or torpedo attack. In action, 
however, the hurricane-deck, and all that there is on it, will very 
probably vanish ; and then against such attacks the Polyphemus 
will be helpless, and may be very possibly captured or destroyed 
by skilful and resolute men. 

It is much to be regretted that this eccentric vessel is not now 
ready, for, if she were, the justness of the views of accomplished 
naval architects as to naval warfare might be shown by a practical 
and highly interesting experiment. The Admiralty could obtain 
much praise for enterprise and liberality by lending the Polyphemus 
for alternate weeks to each of the two Republics in South America 
which are now at war. Theories would be tested by practice and 
invaluable knowledge would be gained, while very possibly both 
Chili and Peru would be able to point to the fact that a 
hostile navy had been sent to the bottom, and would be grateful 
to the friendly Power that had helped them. Unhappily the Poly- 
phemus was thought of too late, and the chance of learning much 
which is of profound interest to scientific minds has been missed. 
Of course this is nobody’s fault; but it is painful to think that a 
_ opportunity has been lost, and that, had the Polyphemus 

n finished sooner, a war between too petty States might have 
been made the means of determining problems of the most absorbing 
interest. 

That the Admiralty have shown great boldness and enterprise in 
constructing this torpedo ram, and have proved that they are by 
no means unmindful of a = change in naval warfare, can 
hardly be disputed. With re to the other possible change 
mentioned at the beginning of this article, they are accused of 
having been careless and indifferent, and of having allowed the 
Chinese Government—of all others in the world—to steal a march 
on them. It has long been thought by men who were well com- 
—— to form an opinion on the matter that an ironclad might be 

royed by gunboats carrying heavy pieces of ordnance. The 
Committee on the Inflerible, it ma’ be remembered, stated that 
the most dangerous attack to which the vesse] could be exposed 
would be that of a flotilla of gunboats; and several years before 
their Report appeared much attention had been given to the offen- 
sive powers of these little vessels as against great ships. The 
Admiralty did not neglect the matter, which was brought to their 
notice by Mr. George ‘Rendel, and a large number of gunboats have 
been constructed. These, however, can only carry 18-ton guns, 
the shot from which is of little use against some ironclads; and 
this fault has, it seems, been very obvious to the inventive mind of 
Mr. Rendel, who, after giving much attention to the subject, 
devised vessels with far greater powers of doing damage. 
His designs were, it is said, submitted to the Admir- 
alty, and were approved by the Board of Construction, but, 
owing to some want of money, could not be carried out. The 
Chinese Government, however, fortunately came to the aid of 
science and thought. Frightened by the ironclads which another 
great thinker, Mr. Reed, was building for the Japanese theocracy, 
they called on Sir William Armstrong and his associates to aid 
them. Gunboats, it was thought, would be able to maul Mr. 
Reed’s works of art; and two gunboats, each carrying a 26}-ton 
gun, were built from Mr. Rendel’s plans, and sent to China. Then 
followed two more, carrying 38-ton guns; and now inventive 
genius has made a further step, as four vessels have been con- 
structed which, it seems, would be likely to prevail in combat 
against the stoutest ironclads now afloat. 

Such, at least, is the impression to be derived froma long ac- 
count of them which has a in the Times. The writer of 
it is eo filled with admiration that he can hardly find words to 
express his enthusiasm; and certainly it must be said that the 
gunboats and guns concerning which he is so eloquent seem to be 
the result of great knowledge and of great skill. These vessels 


are of 440 tons displacement only, and each carries a 35-ton gun; 
so that, for their size, their offensive power is extraordinary. The 
guns are of the Elswick type, and no doubt are admirable weapons. 
According to the writer in the Times, they are unparalleled. 
He affirms that “ their power and range are enormously increased ” 
over the 38-ton guns of the British navy, such as the Dreadnought 
carries, and that they “ havea superiority of 15 per cent. of penetra- 
tive power over them.” This is owing to the “ marvellous powder 
charges which they burn, which are 235 lbs., or 75 lbs. more than 
the highest experimental charges which have yet been fired from 
the British service 12} in. 38-ton gun.” After these statements 
follows an elaborate comparison of the two weapons, in which the 
vast superiority of the Elswick gun is very fully set forth, and 
the writer goes so far as to say that “it would seem as if the 
Thunderer and the Dreadnought would be disabled by the mos- 
quito fleet before their turret guns would be brought within 
effective range.” Later on in the article the vessels and the 
method of moving the guns are described with much admiration, 
and even the report which is made when these cannon are 
fired is thought worthy of mention. This is apparently finer than 
that of common vulgar pieces of ordnance, being “ deep and mas- 
sive, but by no means unpleasant.” Marvellous to relate the 
concussion felt on board is “absolutely less than is experienced 
on board large ironclads.” Truly these are wonderful gunboats 
and wonderful guns, 

The account of them will be found very pleasant reading to the 
Chinese Government, and is calculated to cause some misgiving 
in England which will perhaps not altogether be without reason. It 
seems by no means improbable that these are very formidable little 
vessels, and that, in smooth water, a flotilla of them might 
possibly be too much for an ironclad. At the same time it is 
clear that no very great reliance can be placed on the account 
in the Times. The writer has clearly reached a state of 
enthusiasm about the products of Elswick, and the averments 
of an enthusiast are often terribly beyond prosaic fact. If 
the article had been, not what it doubtless is, the work of a writer 
who has no interest whatever in the matter, but had been written 
by some one who desired to advertise the works of the Elswick firm 
in the most glaring fashion, it could scarcely have been more glow- 
ing and eulogistic. While there is much laudation, there is no 
criticism, and some facts seem entirely to have escaped the 
writer. What he says about the guns may be true; but despite 
their excellence and the ingenuity with which the little ships are 
devised there are considerable objections to them as fighting 
vessels. The guns do not aie—thes is to say they can only be 
fired in the line of the ship’s length, and it will be necessary in 
action to point the bow of the gunboat towards the adversary 
who is to be hit. The bow, therefore, will constantly be on 
the swing one way or the other. The gunner has to look 
through a port, and his field of view is very limited, being 
confined to a narrow space on either side of the gun, be- 
tween it and the sides of the port. In an engagement the object 
to be hit will only be seen for an extremely short space of time 
as it passes across the very contracted field of view, so that 
there will be serious difficulty in working the guns. It is also to 
be observed that a sea which will disturb an ironclad but little, 
will probably make the fire of the gunboats almost harmless. 
These facts should be noticed in an account of these vessels 
in which much stress is laid on their offensive power. 
Nothing is gained by writing about them in an extravagant 
fashion, or by assuming at once that they will achieve marvels. 
Assuredly the appearance of this little fleet should not be neglected, 
as it suggests much; but there is no need for premature eulogy or 
for hysterical alarm. The fighting power of vittle craft carrying 
heavy ordnance ought to receive, and doubtless will receive, the 
most careful attention from the Admiralty ; and if, as is not very 
probable, they are careless about this question, it will be found 
quite possible to show how much floating gun-carriages can do 
without writing effusive and misleading articles. 

That consideration of the subject will confirm the con- 
clusions of those who believe in the gunboats seems not un- 
likely. The advantages claimed for these vessels appear to be 
real to some extent. An ironclad in action will present a large 
mark to them while they will present but very small marks to her, 
and, if the guns which they carry are capable of piercing the 
armour which protects her vital parts, she may, should she have 
the misfortune to meet them in a calm, be made helpless. There 
are, however, great drawbacks to the efficacy of these vessels, and 
there is not at present any occasion for writing in a terrified 
manner abont their doings. Ifthey have great merit as fighting 
ships they also labour under great disadvantages, 


“PASTURES NEW.” 


pgp love of novelty lies under a sort of vague traditional re- 
proach, as being nearly related to inconstancy and frivolity, 
which is surely undeserved. So deeply is it rooted in us, that all 
healthy natures not only love novelty but diffuse it. The wonder 
is not that we should desire it, but that in so monotonous a world 
as this some of us should contrive so fully to gratify that desire. 
There is nothing new under the sun; yet to some people and in 
their company, there is nothing stale, nothing wearisome. The 
bird “ who through the world’s sad day of strife, still chants his 
morning song,” is not fresher than some old people in whom the 
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habit of newness has long ago been firmly rooted. Where does 
the difference lie—or perhaps we might better ask, where is the 
connexion—bet ween that active delight in novelty which sheds 
freshness on whatever it touches, and the sickly craving for 
change which withers all it grasps? 

Change and novelty are essentially different. We may have new 
bread every day, though the receipt upon which it is made is 
never changed, or stale leaves of a hundred different kinds; and 
the novelty which rejoices the heart of man is more allied to 
freshness than to change. Novelty and variety are indeed in many 
cases mutually destructive, though they may be but forms of the 


same thing. “We see an instance of this in the matter of dress. | 


The only chance of securing a picturesque variety of costumes is 
that countries and individuals should adhere iesolutely to their 
own forms. The excitement of changing fashions can be ob- 
tained only through the tyrannous monotony of the moment. A 
society in which the fashion of each individual was at once dif- 
ferent and perpetually changing would soon lapse into a mono- 
tonous game of puss in the corner. Change is indeed a rough and 
clumsy expedient for attaining novelty, and soon defeats its own 
object. People who change too often never grasp anything firmly 
enough to make it yield its freshest aroma; real vivacity of mind 
requires a steady background upon which to display its iridescent 
‘hues. 

And happily we can no more get rid of monotony than we can 
escape from change. Change and monotony are the shadows 
from which in this world we cannot free ourselves; we can only 
transfigure them into novelty and constancy. And the secret of 
this is what in small things we call exactness, in great things 
faithfulness. If we have the courage to analyse dulness, we 
shall find that its most fruitful source is mere slovenliness of mind. 
Want of neatness and finish in expression, the absence of any 

recise adaptation of demeanour to the occasion; all the loose, 
ill-fitting forms which are allowed to cover and cumber the 
surface of life for want of a little trouble about trifles; 


so that a light flitting from object to object does not afford it in 
any high degree. Perfect freshness of mind presupposes stead- 
fastness, and is destroyed by incoherence and frivolity as cer- 
tainly as by rigidity. The very fixity of old impressions sometimes 
creates a longing for the counterbalancing influence of new ones. 
We may turn with comfort to new acquaintance, not because we 
have forgotten our old friends, but because we cannot forget 
them. It iscertain that some people dread change as instinctively 
as others dread monotony, and it does not seem fair to give them 
credit for higher motives in clinging to what is old than we attri- 
bute to those who seek after what is new. Is both cravings 
weakness has probably as much part as principle or judgment. 
Why one person should be shaken by change and another wearied 
by persistence we shall perhaps know when we have ascertained 
why one “ cell” should have developed into a monkey and another 
into a hippopotamus. Meanwhile it would be worth while to ob- 
_ serve more carefully the eflect of mere repetition upon different 
_ people and at different times. Probably it is in great measure a 
, question of nerves. Certainly there are people upon whom the re- 
_ petition of impressions, not in themselves painful, produces an 
almost intolerable effect. Asin the case of opiates, it seems as if 
whatever had the power of lulling to sleep might be also capable 
under slightly altered circumstances of producing irritation. To 
some temperaments liturgical services or musical performances 
, are capable of becoming exquisitely painful from this cause. 
, Certain impressions of solemnity or of beauty will not bear repe- 
tition. Of course this implies weakness, but it is the very 
| opposite of indifference. It arises from a degree of sensibility 
which may be altogether wanting in those who can placidly 
attend the same services and listen to the same strains day 
after day. Who shall say whether such unwearying devotees 
, have a higher or a lower appreciation of what they hear than 
the more impatient souls who shrink with quivering nerves 
from a second appeal? And why should we not allow for 
something of the same kind with regard to human relations? Many 


these things, like the dust in an ill-kept room, are to blame forthe | a galling tie, whether of friendship or of yet closer relationship, 
suffocating sense of dulness which some people’s company pro- | might be cheerfully borne, or even restored to its pristine value, by 
duces. Mere primness and stiffness are not-necessarily oppressive. , timely pauses or by the interposition of fresh elements. We do 
As often as not they add a quaint charm to commonplace charac- | not always see proof of the keenest literary capacity in the 
ters, as yew trees clipped into the shape of peacocks may give a , practice of reading the same book over and over again, nor 
certain interest tu cottage gardens, even though we do not think | does it even necessarily imply great appreciation of the author. 
highly of them as works of art. Mere monotony need not be | An insatiable appetite is by no means the invariable ac- 
wearisome. In one form or another we all love it as instinctively | companiment of delicate taste. It need not be a bad compliment 


as we love variety. It is the monotony of inappropriateness, 
the unvarying slovenliness, of some minds, that is unendurable. 
Nothing can be really fresh where nothing is distinct. A confused 
sense of having heard “ that sort of thing” often before makes a 
far more wearying impression than is produced by any exact 
statement, however familiar its purport and dry its form. We are 
inclined to think, though it would be rash to say so positively, 
that no one can be very dull who is perfectly clear. It is safer to 
say that no one can minister to a healthy love of novelty who is 
not clear. At any rate most writers would find precision a more 
useful remedy against dulness than any attempt either at ornament 
or at invention. It is the power of delicate adjustment, whether 
of words, of manner, or of things, which enables some people to 
‘diffuse such a sense of freshness over whatever they touch. This 
power depends upon a very nice combination of vigour and sensi- 
tiveness. Too great a proportion of vigour makes a bore, too much 
sensitiveness tends to restlessness, 

The power of creating novelty obviously tends to make its pos- 
sessor independent of external changes; and yet, since the power to 
create anything implies a love of it, people thus gifted are especially 
likely to be gratified by change for its own sake. It is hard to say, 
therefore, whether it is or is not favourable to constancy in the 
best sense. Everybody admits that there are no friends like old 
friends. But it is quite as true, if not as lawful, to say that new 
friends have a charm which can never belong to the old. Our old 
friends can well afford not to grudge it to them. Indeed, the very 
existence of new relations may be an indirect compliment to the 
old. It is the people who have the most keenly enjoyed their old 
friendships who go on making new ones, even into old age. In so 
changing a world as this it must often happen that we cannot pre- 
serve the relation without accepting a substitute for the individual. 
Is it weakness or strength which refuses todo so? One might as 
well ask whether the woman who has twelve children or she who 
has but one feels the most of a mother’s tenderness. Tither con- 
centration or diffusion may be pressed into the service of affection. 
Few things, however, have a more determining influence on 
people's lives than the different degree in which they this 
ty of putting forth fresh shoots. It is perhaps hard to say 

ow far it is an advantage. How much of what we call fidelity 
is owing to its mere absence ? there any real faithlessness in 
the irrepressible vitality which, when one object of affection is 
removed, must necessarily go forth towards another? When we 
take a new friend are we really abandoning the old, or perchance 
enabling ourselves to support the weight of the former tie by a 
new prop? Wecannot judge for each other. We can only see 
that some people require fresh supplies, and some live for ever upon 
very little; some must be spendiag themselves continually, while 
others reserve their energies for one object; aud we canvot say 
which form of existence is in itself the best, or implies the 
greatest inward energy. 

We may, however, take it for granted that the charm of 
novelty, as such, lies in contrast, and that it can therefore only be 
tasted in proportion to the force and clearness of old impressions ; 


, to a friend to say that a very little of his company goes a 

: 
long way, and leaves one with a fine relish for other people’s 
| society, Indeed, this effect is in all probability produced by 
purely subjective causes. Some constitutions require more novelty 
than others, and it is useless to ignore or to condemn the pro- 
pensity. Those who are quite without it can perhaps hardly fail 
to be the cause of an acute attack of it in others. The most 
wearisome of human beings probably never feel dull. Their 
example suggests a dangerous way of escape. The lady who 
married her lover in order to get rid of him was no doubt 
rewarded by success, and those who to escape being bored try the 
effect of boring others have probably equal reason to be satistied 
| with the result. 

The power of creating novelty, as we began by remarking, seems, 
in so far as it depends upon ourselves, to be chiefly due to an un- 
wearying, or rather instinctive, care in making nice adjustments of 
word and deed, however trifling, to the matter in hand. But the 
reservation, “‘in so far as it depends upon ourselves,” is a 1 
one indeed. In its highest periection this power is quite beyond 
the reach of intention, as of analysis. It is an emanation from 
some exquisitely tempered organizations; a perpetual radiation 
of life which is as inimitable as genius itself. ot indeed, 
it really is a kind of lambent genius—a mild, innocuous summer 
lightning which plays round some beings created not so much 
to achieve anything great as to illuminate all that others are 
toiling at. Where this radiant freshness exists, constancy in 
others will no more fail than grass beside a fountain, It is one 
of the happiest gifts which can be bestowed upon any human 
being, especially upon any woman. So precious is it in the eyes of 
the toiling majority that we shrink from seeing creatures so hap- 
pily endowed put through any process of cultivation, Rather let 
th? fountain play and the wild rose blossom as nature shall direct. 
If they must work, let it be in the immediate service of others, to 
whom their bright fancies cannot fail to bring refreshment and 
new vigour, rather than in subjecting to any set process of disci- 
pline gifts which need no better development than is supplied by 
their own ever-varying impulses. No effort can achieve but we 
instinctively fear lest effort should destroy the shifting gleam, the 

uivering poise, with which these honey-fed visitants brighten our 
dull world. The glancing light of their wings helps us more than 
strength; they live by the sunlight which they diffuse. Those 
who have the gift of making all things new to others must needs 
be themselves in harmony with unchangeable pvinciples of life. 


VARIOUS READINGS OF THE NICENE CREED. 


it has often puzzled those who are acquainted with the original 
form of the so-called Nicene Creed to find one of the four 
“notes ” of the Church omitted in the version of it contained in 
the English Communion Office. They are aware that in the Latin 
Service books from which the Prayer-book was immediately com- 
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pied, as well as in the Greek original, the Creed speaks of ‘“ One, 
oly, Catholic, and Apostolic Church,” whereas in the English 
version the word “ holy ” is dropped out. It is impossible to con- 
ceive any doctrinal reason for the omission, the more so as the 
epithet is retained in the Apostles’ Creed. And it is curious that 
not one of the classical commentators on the Prayer-book—such 
as Andrewes, Comber, L’Estrange, Sparrow, Nicholls and Wheat- 
ley—has noticed the point at all. our own day Dr. Heurtley 
has noted the fact, but offers no explanation, while Mr. Scuda- 
more, in his Notttza Eucharistica, and the editors of the Prayer- 
Book Interleaved consider the omission to have been accidentally 
caused by an error of the transcriber or the printer. This has indeed 
been the usual explanation, when any has been suggested, and we 
are by no means clear that it is not the right one. It derives 
some confirmation from the circumstance that in several more 
or less authoritative versions of the Prayer-book the mistake 
has been rectified. Thus in the Latin Prayer-book, published by 
authority of Queen Elizabeth for use in College Chapels and the 
like, the word sanctam reappears; the Greek translation executed 
in 1638 by direction of Archbishop Laud inserts dyiav; and a 
French version published by royal authority in Charles IT.’s reign 
reads une Sainte Eglise Catholique et Apostolique. On the other 
hand Dr. Cardwell has pointed out that all the early editions of 
the Prayer-book were disfigured by a great number of “ extra- 
ordinary misprints ”—such as eg. “God of Gods” in this same 
Creed—most of which however were corrected at the revision of 
1552. Buta writer in the current number of the Church Quar- 
erly Review has argued, or grounds which are plausible though 
by no means conclusive, for a different view of the question; 
and his account of it is worth putting on record, even though 
it should turn out to be erroneous. But it may be as well 
to premise for ordinary readers two remarls, In the first place 
it is of course properly speaking a misnomer, or rather an 
anachronism, to talk of “ the Nicene Creed ” in this particular con- 
nexion. The Creed sanctioned at the Council of Niczea ends with 
the words, “ And in the Holy Ghost,” all the subsequent clauses 
being added at the Second Council of Constantinople. But the 
entire Creed, as eventually received by the Church, is called in popu- 
lar language, as in the — Prayer-book, not the Constantino- 
politan but the Nicene, and we shall here conform to the ordinary 

in calling it so. Inthe next place whether the mistake in 
the Anglican version of the Creed was in its origin accidental or 
intentional, there can be no doubt whatever of its being a mistake. 
The word déyiav unquestionably occurs in the formula sanctioned 
by the Council of Constantinople, and subsequently introduced 
into the Greek and Latin liturgies. 

The Church Quarterly reviewer argues that the compilers of 
the First Book of Edward VI. did not content themselves with 
merely translating the Latin formularies, but attempted also, with 
the aid of such resources as were at their command, to verify them. 
He considers that “there was a disposition to look beyond 
Western sources ”—which however in this instance they evidently 
did not do—and “to base the new service upon a groundwork of 
primitive authority.” Assuming then this critical spirit on their 
part they would naturally be led to compare the existing form of 
the Nicene Creed in the Missal with the Acts of the Councils. To 
those Acts they do not appear to have had access in the original 
Greek, where the correct reading would have been found. There 
was however Merlin’s Latin edition of the Councils, published 
in 1524, in which the Creed is three times given, as sanctioned 
at the Council of Constantinople, at the Council of Chalcedon, 
and at the third Council of Toledo ; and in all these versions the 
word sanctam is left out. Then again there was Crabbe’s Con- 
cilia Omnia, somes in 1538, containing two versions of the 
Constantinopolitan Creed, one of which omits sanctam, while the 
other, which retains it, omits dwmen de lumine. The English 
Reformers are still more a on account of his reforming 
tendencies, to have consulted the Summa Conciliorum edited 
by the unfortunate Spanish Archbishop Carranza, which 

rofesses to be based on a collation of both Greek and 

atin manuscripts. In this work the Nicene Creed is again 
given with the word sanctam omitted. And it — in the 
same mutilated form in the collection of Isidore Mercator, the 
compiler of the spurious decretals. No help would have been 
gained from the Greek Liturgies, where the Creed is usually in- 
dicated only by its initial word morevo. This conjectural - 
ment for an intentional alteration of the received form may derive 
some further support from the circumstance of one or two other 
purely verbal changes in the English version—the insertion of 
“and” in one place, and “I believe ” in another—following that of 
the third Council of Toledo in its departure from the Roman, but 
it is at least equally possible that these variations might have been 
merely designed to secure greater perspicuity in a vernacular 
service. There is this also to be said for the theory of intention, 
that another omission in the Prayer-book of 1549, of the words, 
“Whose kingdom shail have no end,” was supplied at the 
revision of 1552. And if both mistakes arose from a 
clerical error or a misprint, one might have expected both to be 
corrected together. 

There is one objection however to this theory, which at first 
sight appears conclusive. If the Reformers really wished to re- 
store the Nicene Creed to what they believed to be its original 
form, they could not have failed to observe, in the same authori- 
ties where sanctam was wrongly omitted, the correct omission of 
Filioque, which was added afterwards ; yet this much controverted 
formula they were careful to retain. The only answer that can be 


given to this objection is one that cuts both ways. The point is how- 
ever of sufficient interest for its own sake to be worth clearing up, the 
more so as it may not improbably be new to many of our readers, 
It is then certain, whatever be the reason, that not only the English 
Reformers but the Reformers generally made a point of adhering 
in this matter to the tradition they had inherited xan the Western 
Church. At a time, as Dr. Déllinger observed at the Bonn Con- 
ference of 1875, when every Roman doctrine was jealously 
weighed in the balance, with a strong predisposition to reject it, 
the Roman Catholic Church was never attacked about the doc- 
trine of the Double Procession ; “ on this point there is no contro- 
versy between Catholics, Anglicans, and Protestants.” But that is 
not all. The English Church, as Mr. Swete shows in his learned 
work on the History of the Doctrine of the Procession of the Holy 
Spirit, has ever clung with a peculiar tenacity to this doctrine, 
egy as he suggests, because it had been brought to England 
y St. Augustine, who had himself learnt it from Gregory the 
Great, and was thus “received by the nation at its first 
conversion as an integral t of the Faith.” It is any- 
how certain that a provincial synod held at Hatfield in 6 
under Archbishop Theodore, himself an Eastern from Tarsus, drew 
up a formula, which Bede tells us was signed by all the Suffragans 
of Canterbury, defining “ Spiritum Sanctum procedentem ex Patre 
et Filio inenarrabiliter, sicut predicaverunt hi memoravimus 
supra.” The “tenacity” of the English Church in maintaining 
this doctrine was further shown by the explicit — of a long 
line of Bishops and preachers, both in the Anglo-Saxon and 
Norman periods, and by an express provision, cited in Maskell’s 
Ritualia, for impressing it on the dying as an essential article of the 
Christian Faith. ‘This speciality the English Reformers were ap- 
arently anxious to preserve. They not only retained the Filioque 
in the Creed, but they explicitly reasserted the doctrine of the 
Double Procession in the fifth of the Thirty Nine Articles, and, 
what is perhaps more remarkable, they dragged it head and 
shoulders, if the expression may be used without irreverence, into 
an ancient devotional formulary where it had no place before. 
The second clause of the Litany, as it stands in the Latin brevi- 
aries, and has stood for at least twelve centuries, runs thus, 
‘ Spiritus Sancte Deus, miserere nobis.” But the compilers of the 
English Prayer-book, not content with merely translating it, inserted 
“ OGod the Holy Ghost, proceeding from the Father andthe Son, have 
mercy upon us.” It is clear then that the English Reformers were by 
no means prepared unreservedly to submit the Creeds received in 
the West to the process of textual criticism, even when they 
knew that alterations directly affecting disputed questions of 
doctrine had been made. It hardly seems likely therefore that 
they would have deliberately ventured on a textual correction, 
somewhat obscuring a doctrine about which there was no — 
and for which the critical authority was at best doubtful. They 
had no means of certainly knowing, though they may have 
erroneously conjectured, that the Creed in its original and autho- 
rized form, when fixed at the Council of Constantinople, did not 
contain the word “ holy ” in its definition of the Church, and they 
knew well that in the form used for centuries throughout Western 
Christendom, England included, it did contain it. It still indeed 
remains pussible that they may have undertaken, on imperfect 
knowledge, to apply the principle of textual criticism, where no 
doctrinal interests were at stake, but the Church Quarterly re- 
viewer's contention would be greatly strengthened if he could 
cite any undoubted instance of their doing so, and he has given 
none. The change of “ disciples” to “apostles” in the Preface 
for Ascension Day is not a case in point. It was no doubt a 
deliberate alteration, whatever may have been the reason for it, 
but it was not based on any variety of readings in the 
Latin text, nor were any of the other corrections which 
the reviewer specifies in the Prayer-Book of 1552, which 
are merely improvements of translation, or what were intended 
to be such. We must add that if the omission in the English 
version of the Creed “did not originate in the negligence of a 
copyist or the inattention of a printer, but was in truth the result 
of an inquiry into ancient sources,” it is rather curious that none 
of the early commentators on the Prayer-book should have called 
attention to it. And it is still more curious that in every autho- 
rized translation of the Prayer-book into other languages, ancient 
or modern, during the century following its compilation this 
omission should be supplied. On the whole then, in spite of the 
ingenious argument of the reviewer, and subject to any fresh evi- 
dence that may come to hand, we still incline to the ordinary 
opinion that the omission was accidental, although, as Mr. Scuda- 


more observes, it is singular that it should have been left uncor- 


rected in all the subsequent English editions, though corrected in 
all the translated versions of the Prayer-book. 


PARNY. 


HERE isa pleasing legend which tells how Voltaire, during 
that visit to Paris which was the death of him, laid his hands 
upon the head ofa very youthful poet who was introduced to 
him with no other eth. than “ mon cher Tibulle” ! There are not 
too many sentimental legends about the patriarch, so that this 
one deserves all due honour. Parny, the dear Tibullus of the story, 
was a considerable figure in the French literature of the end of the 
last century, though he is now the shadow of a shade. Fontanes, 
the Halifax of the First Empire, declared him to be “le premier 
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poste élégiaque francais.” Ginguené, a redoubtable critic, was into a Christianide, the manuscript of which is said to have been 


prod enough to inform his friend that “he first had made true | 


vocal.” Chateaubriand in the days before he was famous and 
ill-natured had nothing but compliments for him. But now it is to 
be feared that few Frenchmen and fewer Englishmen read his 
elegiac triumphs, and that nobody, or next to nobody, reads the 
more doubtful works by which those triumphs were succeeded. 
The best of him is indeed to be found in the volume now before 
us, With an essay (the second on the same subject) by Sainte- 
Beuve. But Parny, if he is not exactly a king of men and poets, 
deserves that now and then an opinion should be formed on him 
at first hand and from the whole of his work. It is not, at least 
as it now exists, alarmingly extensive, and it has, what the work 
of some much greater men has not, a very distinct and often a 
very pleasant individuality. 

‘arny was one of the rather numerous contributors with 
which the French colonies, not otherwise productive of much 
profit or glory to the mother-country, have enriched French lite- 
rature. He was born in the island of Bourbon in 1753, and died 
at Paris in 1814. By far the larger portion of his life was spent 
in old France; and his descriptions of the scenery of the Mascarene 
Archipelago are neither many nor particularly vivid. But his 
birthplace, for all that, made him what he was in literature. He 
‘was early sent to France to be educated ; he took a transient fit of 
devotion, and then entered the army. But, while still quite young, 
he returned to Bourbon; and there he fell in love with a very 
young lady, whose literary name is Eléonore. Parny’s ~~ 
used to call her by the highly poetical title of Esther de Baif; 
but modern authorities will some it that she was a Mlle. 
Troussaille, Christian name unknown. The affair went to con- 
siderable lengths; but Parny’s father refused his permission to 
the lovers to marry. The victim consoled himself after the 
manner of his kind. He wrote a volume of Poésies érotiques, 
which at once made him famous, and with which, after the 
manner of Mr. Pendennis and other verse-makers, he afterwards 
incorporated much verse that had originally been addressed 
to other young ladies besides Eléonore, but which was 
now transferred to her. She married another; and Parny, 
finally quitting Bourbon, established himself in a rustic abode 
near Paris, where he lived very comfortably on his income and 
nursed his reputation. This life was disturbed by the universal 
disturber—the Revolution. That the poet thereby ceased to be 
Evariste Désiré de Forges, Vicomte de Parny, and became plain 
Citizen Evariste Parny, does not seem to have troubled him-much. 
But his fortune suffered from the financial confusions of the 
time, and at last he found himself nearly penniless. A friend in 
high places gave him a post, which he did not keep long; and he 
then took seriously to literature. The chief result was the 
somewhat famous Guerre des Dieux. In spite of what Sainte- 
Beuye says, it is difficult to feel much admiration for this per- 
formance. It consists of the regulation (and by this time very 
stale) phélosophe ribaldry at the expense of Christianity ; the wit is 
very easy wit, and the thing had been much better done before— 
— out of sight entirely the question whether it ought ever to 

ve been done at all. It delayed its author’s admission to the 
Academy for some time, but probably consoled him in his pocket. 
As Napoleon rose Parny’s circumstances improved. As has been 
remarked, Fontanes, the literary adviser of the Emperor, thought 
highly of him, and he was pensioned. About the time of the 
projected English invasion he produced a very wonderful work of 
a patriotic character. This is entitled “ Goddam! Goddam! par 
un French—Dog” ; and the terrific irony of the title gives only a 
faint idea of its remarkable contents. It is a poem in four cantos, 
containing an allegory of the Norman Conquest. George III. 
appears as Harold; his sons under the not too obscure veils of 
Ansclare, Kyor, Cambrid, &c. The Ministers demand two hundred 
thousand guineas wherewith to corrupt Parliament, and, on 
the King demurring, point out that all prices have risen, those of 
members of Parliament with the rest. The English army marches 
under the conduct of familiar spirits, suchas | 
L’adroit Robbing, Cheat sa facile sceur. 


Ansclare bombards Dieppe, and valiantly defeats several French 
fishermen. A Duchess (of Devonshire) kisses a savetier—a slight 
variation on the English form of the legend. At last the decisive 
battle is fought. The hired Scotchmen behave well, but the Eng- 
ish troops, gorged overnight with 

Le lourd pudding et le sanglant rostbeef, 
make a miserable show. Their few valiant chiefs— 

Le pesant Thorthenthron, 
Le froid Cranneraft, le triste Whirwherwhon— 

are slain, all the Royal princes run away, and at last Harold, 
hotly pursued, leaps the gates of Bethlehem Hospital, in search of 
an asylum, handsomely relinquishes his crown, and disappears 
with the words 

J’aime les fous et je reste & Bedlam. 


It would, we think, require a wide search through literature to 
find a parallel to this extraordinary production, written by a man 
of such talent as Parny’s. That talent, however, was distinctly on 
the wane by this time. He addicted himself to the writing of 
epics, put forth a poem called Les Rose-Croiz, which is quite 
unreadable, and occupied himself towards the close of his life 
with two still longer poems of a less respectable nature. The first 
was entitled Les Amours des Remes de France, and he wisely 
burnt it. The other was an extension of the Guerre des Dieux 


bought by the Restoration Government, careful of the morals and 
religion of its subjects, for thirty thousand francs. Can anybody 
name a European Government in the present day which is pre- 
pared to give twelve hundred and fifty pounds for the manuscript 
of an anti-Christian poem ? 

All this later work is a mere excrescence. Parny’s claims as a 
poet rest upon his four books of Poésies érotiques and upon a 
certain amount of miscellaneous work of a similar kind. The 
reader of these at the present day may at first, but only at first, 
find their phraseology artificial, their ideas trite, their passion 
sentimental. Before he has turned a very few pages he will, if 
he be much in the habit of critically reading poetry, begin to 
understand why Parny appeared to his contemporaries an apostle 
of naturalism and freshness. There is no attempt at innovation 
of language and little at rejection of the commonplaces of the 
time, the sighs and the flames, the Cythéres and the myrtes, and 
all the rest of it. But these artificial things are somehow used 
naturally, and not as if they were artificial, while the undefinable 
air of simple grace which is over the whole is felt at once. Let 
us take the following :— 

Vers sur LA Mort pD’uNE JEUNE FILLE, 
Son age échappait & l’enfance ; 
Riante comme l’innocence, 

Elle avait les traits de ‘amour. 
Quelques mois, quelques jours encore, 
Dans ce cceur pur et sans détour 
Le sentiment allait éclore. 

Mais le ciel avait au trépas 
Condamné ses jeunes appas. 

Au ciel elle a rendu sa vie, 

Et doucement s’est endormie 
Sans murmurer contre ses lois. 
Ainsi le sourire s’efface ; 

Ainsi meurt, sans laisser de trace, 
Le chant d’un oiseau dans les bois. 


Only one or two of the writers of the Greek anthology and of our 
own seventeenth-century epitaphists have reached this simplicity 
and grace in treating such a subject. The poet’s more amator 
style is difficult to illustrate, because, though this part of his wor 
is harmless enough, it has a decidedly creole warmth of colouring, 
and because, short as are most of the poems, they are yet some- 
what too long for quotation. The following very short extract 
must suffice :— 
DeMAIN. 

Vous m’amusez par des caresses, 

Vous promettez incessamment, 

Et vous reculez le moment 

Qui doit accomplir vos promesses. 

“ Demain ” dites-vous tous les jours. 

L’impatience me dévore ; 

L’heure qu’attendent les amours 

Sonne enfin, prés de vous j’accours : 

“ Demain ” répétez-vous encore. 

Rendez grace au Dieu bienfaisant 

Qui vous donna jusqu’a présent 

L’art d’étre tous les jours nouvelle ; 

Mais le temps, du bout de son aile, 

‘Touchera vos traits en passant ; 

Des demain vous serez moins belle 

Et moi peut-étre moins pressant 

Both these extracts have been chosen rather toshow Parny’s power 

of managing the simplest and most ordinary language than to ex- 
hibit his command of colour and imagery. His work, however, is 
very far from deficient in these latter respects. A series of tableaux, 
entitled Les Déguisements de Vénus, are admirable of their kind, 
and deserve, now that tapestry has come again into fashion, to be 
wrought out therein. Le Voyage de Céline is a pleasant tale 
in verse, and the injurious remarks made in it by a negro who for 
the first time beholds European beauty are excellent. But the 
elegies and a few detached poems to Eléonore must be fallen 
back upon as Parny’s most solid contribution to literature. 
He belongs, of course, to the school of the bards of light 
love, of whom there are so many, and whose song in s0 
many cases becomes insipid to generations whose mode of ex- 
pression is different from theirs. But Parny has special saving 
gifts. These are, in the first place, his admirably limpid style 
and the sweet attractive kind of grace of which he is a master ; 
in the second, the real tenderness, not to say passion, which per- 
vades his work. He has neither the insincerity and occasional 
tinkle of Moore, nor the pedantry which so often spoils what is 
best in our amatory verse of the Caroline period, nor the monotony 
of Johannes Secundus, nor the wearisome stock metaphors and 
cut-and-dried emotions of the French school from Chaulieu to 
Dorat. It may be that he only seems a child of nature when 
compared with these latter. But, if he be not altogether a child of 
nature, he is the child of a very admirable art, limited, indeed, and 
intermittent in its application, but at its best more than sufficient 
to give him his passport to at least a minor kind of immortality. 
The immortality he enjoys is, it is to be feared, of an exceedingly 
minor kind. But as long as any lover of poetry takes the trouble now 
and then to recur to his work, so long will the true ring be found 
in him, amid much that is false and much that has for those who 
are not his contemporaries absolutely no sound, whether false or 
true. Chénier is the fashion and Parny is not, yet there are notes 
in Parny which Chénier never succeeded in sounding on his 
elaborately Grecian lyre. 
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INTERLOPERS. 


HE that would preach upon interloping might do worse than 
take for his text the old saying that two are company and 
three are none; yet it is as possible for twenty people as for two 
to have their sociability disturbed by one unwelcome intruder, 
while there are occasions on which a single person may regard the 
man Who comes between himself and his solitude as an interloper. 
To know when we are and when we are not wanted is more 
valuable than the knowledge of the most occult science, and to 
make a proper use of one’s presence and absence is to fulfil nine- 
tenths of the social law. the two offences injudicious absence 
is usually considered more venial than unwelcome presence; and, 
if a murderer is the greatest moral criminal, an interloper is the 
greatest social offender. But there are voluntary and involuntary 
interlopers, and manslaughter and murder are scarcely more widely 
separated than the various forms of intrusion. It often happens 
that people, though conscious of having committed an uninten- 
tional intrusion, have not the tact to withdraw themselves ; they 
feel the difficulties of graceful retirement, and do not know how to 
cover their retreat. But whatever excuses may be made for inter- 
lopers, no class of offenders are more difficult to pardon. 
eople commit this crime or indiscretion from various causes. 
Curiosity impels many to wedge themselves into places where they 
are not wanted ; conceit is the origin of intrusion in others, and a 
feverish sociability makes it quite a disease with some people. 
Stupidity, officiousness, and many other faults or deficiencies, 
might be enumerated as conducive to interloping, but it may 
be more interesting to notice some of its effects than to 
dwell on its causes. A very unfortunate, but very common, effect 
of interloping is to separate friends. There are jealous busy- 
bodies who seem to take a pleasure in breaking attachments, 
although they themselves may derive no = from such a pro- 
ceeding. Interlopers who make it their business thus to be both 
obtrusive and destructive would, one would imagine, be uni- 
versally unpopular; but what are sometimes termed “ particular 
friendships” are so odious to a world which makes universal 
humbug its religion, and hollow politeness its morality, that the 
m who will act as an interloper between true friends is 
ooked upon as an extremely useful member of society. In our pre- 
sent condition of “culture” and refinement, sincerity is considered 
an effete vulgarity which should be stamped out at any hazard ; 
therefore interlopers who will unscrupulously thrust themselves 
between real friends are regarded as social crusaders. There are, 
however, less malicious but more familiar forms of interloping 
which are extremely disagreeable. For instance, when we are 
telling our best to an admiring audience, and have just 
reached the most thrilling part of the narrative, it is annoying to 
have one’s facts questioned by an uninvited critic. It may be 
easy to refute his objections; but the thread of the story is broken, 
our burst of eloquence has been checked, and we have lost the 
confidence of our listeners. Little less disagreeable is the inter- 
loper who says he has heard the story before. We wish he would 
have held his tongue. He is welcome to his knowledge, but he 
might have kept it to himself. Equally offensive is the person 
who intrudes when we and some other learned people are dis- 
cussing an important question. We and our opponents are, we 
fondly imagine, fencing together with consummate skill; and 
the clumsy fellow who joins in the fray uninvited spoils very 
pretty fighting. As hosts, too many of us have had cause to feel 
ill disposed towards interlopers. We had perhaps persuaded a 
of bishops or a pair of distinguished infidels to dine 
with us. We had also invited some respectable listeners, and 
everything had been arranged with tact andskill, The champagne 
had gone twice round, and the two great men had entered into an 
interesting conversation upon the reform of Convocation or the 
atheism of the middle ages, when a guest, who had not so much as 
written an article for the Nineteenth Century, joined in the con- 
versation, with the assurance of a man of the most unimpeachable 
heterodoxy. He had a stronger voice than either of the 
bishops, and all their remarks reminded him of this or led him to 
suggest that; he believed even less than the infidels and more than 
the divines, and whenever the savants took a mouthful of food or a 
taste of champagne he seized the opportunity to thrust in his “I 
think so and so,” or, “Don’t you see the difficulty?” The host, 
the celebrities, and the swells were quite helpless in his hands; 
and the fact of his having completely spoiled the evening seemed 
to afford him infinite gratification. For the next week 
he would detail his conversation with the bishops or the 
rofessors, recounting what they had said to him and what 
o had said to them. Lions have a habit of shutting up on very 
slight provocation; and the interloper who has wrought the mis- 
chief generally mistakes their silence for appreciation of his own 
eloquence. A character in one of Lord Beaconsfield’s novels is made 
to say that his mission in life is to be a listener; and hosts have 
sometimes reason to wish that certain of their guests felt a similar 
voeation. 

All interlopers are not conceited, self-asserting, or over-com- 
munieative. Some are, on the contrary, humility personified, dis- 
trnetful of their own opinions, and utterly devoid of information. 
We may have uncaged a lion for the benefit of our guests, and he 
may be roaring in the most approved fashion, when a listener of 
this peculiar type will begin to interrupt him with perpetual questions. 
The most fluent English is likely to become stagnant when checked 
by constant interrogations. Good talkers do not like to have their 


fireworks out and — every few seconds. This fact, 
however, affords a means of revenge to the man who perceives 
that he has been invited to sit at the feet of a Gamaliel of whom 
he is jealous. By overwhelming him with questions he may con- 
fuse his mighty intellect ; for mighty intellects like to set them- 
selves their own problems—problems for which they have the 
solutions pretty pat. Even over-inquisitiveness pure and simple, 
without any design for the confusion of an enemy, is a ferti 
source of interloping. Paul Pry, with his “I hope I don’t in- 
trude,” might surely have been described as an arch-interloper. 
When we are telling a good, but somewhat delicate, story to 
an intimate friend we do not wish for the audience of a 
mere acquaintance. But over-inquisitiveness is scarcely more 
ductive of interloping than over-retentiveness of memory. e 
man who can never hear a good story without being reminded of a 
better, or who has an inconvenient recollection of the sources of jokes 
and bons mots which are offered as original, is an intolerable inter- 
loper unless he can control the promptings of his feverish memory. 
To get through this world with comfort to ourselves and our 
neighbours, there are many things which it behoves us neither to 
see nor to remember. Knowledge may be power, but ignorance is 
certainly politeness in a vast number of cases. A very trouble- 
some interloper is the person who is too ready with applause or 
laughter. It would be almost better to clap in the middle of a 
song, than to laugh before a joke has quite “ gone off.” The fun- 
niest man that ever told a good story cannot help flinching when 
one of his audience says “ capital ” before he has reached the point 
of his anecdote. A German once floored us completely by saying 
“ ferry goote” before we had got half through the best story which 
we ever inflict upon our friends. Probably deaf people are the 
commonest of all interlopers. Failing to hear that an interesting 
conversation is taking place, they unconsciously destroy it by begi 
ning to chatter about some utterly irrelevant topic; but li 
lunatic manslayers, they do not know what mischief they are 
doing. Far guiltier are professional talkers, who have no scruple 
whatever in interloping. However entertaining the conversation 
may be, they insist upon holding forth upon their own account, 
and they are not content unless the bystanders will give them un- 
divided attention. 

The club interloper we look upon as a being utterly abandoned 
and beyond the pale of human sympathy. He is ever on the 
watch to swoop down upon any pair of his acquaintances who 
may appear to 4 enjoying each other's society; and his business 
in life is to make three where two were company. Nobody fre- 
quents the club more constantly than he; nobedy is there more 
detested ; nobody knows more of its members; and nobody is a 
greater scandalmonger. There are few occasions on which an 
interloper is a worse pest than when we are making, or endeavour- 
ing to make, a bargain. There arecertain businesses which we 
like to conduct in private, and bargaining is one of them. An 
intrusion on such occasions is apt to stop the transaction for the 
time being, and bargains, once suspended, are not always re- 
newed. Wives are often interlopers of a very pronounced 
They will persist in putting in their words when their hus- 
bands are telling stories. They are generally as well, or 
even better, acquainted with the facts than the narrators; and, 
with the characteristic feminine partiality to trifles, they cannot 
endure that the slightest details of the stories should be passed 
over. If polities or theology form the subject of discussion, they 
fly to the rescue when they fancy that their lords are flinching 
from the battle, and refuse all quarter or compromise when it 
is offered by the enemy. Wives rush in where husbands fear to 
tread. 

How many quarrels would be made up were it not for inter- 
lopers? It sometimes ha: that men who have cut each other 
on some foolish pretext, for months or years, find themselves 
standing close to each other in society, and are on the point of 
swallowing their pride and shaking hands, when an idle fellow 
begins a conversation with one of them and the opportunity is 
gone, perhaps never to return. Again, how many marriages are 
prevented by interlopers. Aun interrupted proposal is not always 
continued. An innocent person entering a room in order to write 
a note may spoil all by appearing at the critical moment ; and even 
a servant with a coal-box has been known to put to flight a nervous 
suitor. Indeed, servants are much given to interloping. If a wife 
is to be consulted, a child scolded, or an awkward question broached, 
an over-zealous domestic is sure to become interested in the con- 
dition of the drawing-room fire, or commence preparations for 
afternoon tea. But on what trifles important matters depend. 
We remember a boy losing a fine estate by jumping over the 
favourite a relative. 

A superficial observer might suppose that interlopers must in- 
satel be unwelcome; but this is far from being the case. When 


our faithful friend has called to point out our peccadilloes, the | 
A 


timely appearance of an interloper is much to be desired. 
sudden intruder will often have the effect of uprooting abore who has 
established himself for a long visitation, and an intruder who comes 
toour aid when an old friend is suggesting that we should make him 
a temporary loan deserves our gratitude. We have felt thankful 
when an interloper has delivered us from the clutches of a s 

i woman with a thirst for information, nor have we felt any 
scruples about interloping ourselves when we have perceived con- 
versation drifting upon delicate subjects. In the latter case it 
becomes a duty, and it is a duty which wy: considerable 
skill in execution. It has been truly said that few things are 
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more difficult than to lie successfully, but to interlope successfully 
is one of them. A reviewer is naturally conscious of this fact, 
for by profession he is an interloper between authors and their 
readers. 


RAMLEH. 


rs Augustus to Ismail; so far at least extends the history 
of Ramleh. There are considerable gaps in the narrative, no 
doubt. The two extreme points are those of which most is known, 
and the only ones of which the place itself contains any record. 
Close to the water's edge stands a single pillar of a temple, 
probably of Corinthian architecture, and of the Roman period, 
which once stood on a declivity overlooking the sea. A few years 
ago twelve or fourteen of these pillars existed; now the broken 
shaft, and some drums lying beside it, are all that remain 
of ancient Nicopolis. Close by, on a hill, stands the huge pink 
palace of the Khedive, which is said to have cost 800,000/, On 
this hill Augustus pitched his camp, and the pavement and walls 
found on the site were wantonly destroyed by Ismail to make way 
for the building which now stands there as a perfect monument of 
his reign, embodying in itself the chief characteristics of his rule— 
extravagance, oppression, and bad taste. The palace marks the 
beginning of Ramleh; along the neck of land which stretches 
away to the east of Alexandria stand the houses of the European 
colony. They are, for the most part, one-storied buildings, and 
are painted in cool tints—pale blue, pink, and grey. Alex- 
andria has some five hundred English residents, and it is not 
long since a performance of H.M.S. Pinafore was given by a 
company of clever amateurs, aided by a real midshipman, who 
was borrowed for the occasion from the Raleigh, then stationed in 
the harbour. On the ridge by the sea are the residences of most 
of the English officials, the Judges of the Mixed Courts, the 
Consul-Geieral, who usually lives here during the summer, and 
other leaders of Alexandrian society. Each house has a garden, if 
« strip of sandy waste deserves the name, reaching down to the 
tea, and enclosing a small bay of its own. The bathing is delicious ; 
the beach shelves rapidly down into deep water ; the sea is so clear 
that every pebble at the bottom can be distinguished; there are 
socks dotted about here and there to dive from, and firm sand, 
warmed by the sun, where clothes and towels may lie safe from 
marauding Arabs. The sea is encroaching rapidly, and the cliffs 
of yellow stone, which in some come down to the water's 
edge, are being broken up by the action of the waves. Huge blocks 
fall down from time to time, and their large masses, standing half 
out of the water, with the sharply indented rocks behind, present 
an agreeable contrast to the general tameness of the coast. Where 
the cliffs are highest one untenanted house hangs on the very 
brink. Its walls are already cracking, and in a very short time 
it will fall into the water Salen ‘urther back from the sea, 
wherever the land is not yet built upon, the Arabs pitch their 
tents of greyish canvas, varied by a broad stripe of red or rich 
brown, which gives warmth and colour to the landscape; a 
troop of dogs rush out and bark violently at any passing stranger ; 
taught by experience, they take to flight if he picks up a stone, 
only to continue their clamour as soon as his back is turned. The 
sand in places is covered by little red ice plants, which give 
shelter to countless lizards, and here and there a grotesque cactus, 
a very buffoon among vegetables, spreads out its clumsy limbs. 
Some of the European residents have made gardens in the barren 
sand, and by means of transported soil and assiduous watering 
they have been very successful. There is a large cistern in each 
garden, and an absurd looking windmill, which pumps up the 
water. The deep green foliage of the orange trees and the spread- 
ing banana leaves are seid Yep scarlet pointsettias and the bright 
blossoms of the flowering cactus. Roses grow luxuriantly, and 
the unaccustomed moisture attracts vast numbers of frogs, which 
whistle unceasingly through the night. 

Roads are the great wunt in Ramleh; from the nature of the 
place there can be but one of any considerable length, running 
east and west, from Alexandria to Rosetta, along the strip of land 
between sea and marsh. This one is almost as bad as it can be. 
For the greater part of its length it is so uneven that a drive along 
it has much of the excitement of a ride across country. The 
carriage bounds from stone to stone, varying its onward course 
now and then by a startling perpendicular flight, caused by some 
larger rock or deeper depression than usual. Here and there we 
pass a cart hopelessly stuck fast in a hollow, the horses tugging, 
the Arabs pushing behind and shouting, until they give up in 
despair, unload the cart, extricate it from the pitfall, reload, and 
continue their journey, only to meet with a similar interruption in 
the course of the next hundred yards. Certainly donkeys are a 
pleasanter means of conveyance than carriages, aud the donkeys at 
Ramleh are the best in all Egypt; they are really very handsome 
animals, as they stand with their legs well from under them, and 
their heads pulled down into their chests, just as Sir F. Leighton 
has depicted one of them in the Grosvenor Gallery this year. 
Judging from ap neces, it seems very probable that the bearing- 
rein has travelled from East to West, and if Mr. Flowers wished 
to extend the field of his humane labours, he could not do better 
than go to the rescue of the Egyptian donkeys. 

Just outside Alexandria the road passes by several beautiful 

; one, of course, belongs to the Khedive, another to a 
Greek merchant, who throws it open on certain days, On the 


other side of the road is the canal, which brings the produce of 
the Delta and Upper Egypt to Alexandria. It is pleasant to lounge 
beneath acacias and watch the large boats filled with grain driftin, 
gently along before the breeze ; the crews lying lazily on the dec 
offer a tempting shot ; if the passer by succumbs and drops a small 
stone among them, they receive it with an amused smile which 
would much astonish a Thames bargee. Walking on, we reach a 
village by the roadside, with the usual collection of dirty 
women, screaming children, and disreputable dogs. There are two 
drinking shops, one filled with Arabs sipping coffee and smoking 
cigarettes, some of them indulging in a quiet game of backgammon. 
In the other is a crowd of low Europeans, drinking liqueurs, and 

elling at each other over their cards and dominos in Greek and 
Ttalian. The whole scene would make an excellent subject for. an 
illustrated advertisement of the Coffee-House Company, Limited. 
Farther on are fields of clover, corn, and tomatos, and plantations. 
of young palms, which come to an abrupt end at the edge of the 
dreary waste stretching away to the south. This vast extent of 
marsh is broken by clumps of trees and occasional buildings which. 
seem, in the distance, to stand out like islands from a gloomy 
sheet of water. As one approaches the water seems to retire, and 
always to remain ata distance of about two miles. It is only 
mirage. 

The land is a very slough of despond, and the water lies close to 
the surface ; the soil is rich and of a reddish tint. It is strongly 
impregnated with salt, and nothing grows upon it but scattered 
tufts of wiry grass, which afford precarious sustenance to a few 
cattle. Some little time ago a Dutch company applied for a 
lease of the land; they undertook to drain it, extract the salt. 
by growing rice, pay rent as soon as it was fairly under culti- 
vation, and give it up in working order at the end of ninety- 
nine years. Their offer was refused by the late Khedive; it 
is difficult to understand why, for besides improving the health 
of Alexandria, and permanently increasing the value of the 
land, which are minor considerations, the work would in a 
few years have brought money into the Viceregal exchequer; 
but the Oriental mind is incapable of looking forward, and 
perhaps the promoters of the Company were not liberal enough 
in the matter of “ backsheesh.” To the left of the road, when 
the houses of Ramleh are passed, is a range of sandhills, which 
run along between the sea and the marshes. ‘hey are fringed with 
palms, and are varied here and there by a patch of cultivated 
ground and a féw scattered buildings. The local railway is parallel 
to the road: it is perhaps the most English thing in Egypt. The 
trains are punctual, the carriages clean; the engine-drivers are for 
the most part Englishmen. The other subordinate officials, how- 
ever, are not English; and a stranger is quite as likely to be 
cheated in the purchase of his ticket here as elsewhere in Egypt. 
The stations, which, at the Ramleh end of the line, are only a 
few hundred yards apart, are oddly named after the original 
directors, and from the variety of their style one is tempted to- 
suppose that each man bestowed, with his name, his favourite type 
of decoration. 

March and April are the months in which there are most visitors 
to Ramleh. They are for the most part invalids, who have spent. 
the winter at Cairo and on the Nile, and have been driven north- 
wards by the heat. Whatever the disease may be, it is generally 
complicated at this period by an attack, more or less severe, of 
nostalgia. All are anxious to get away, and they grieve over the 
weather reports from home, which make it impossible for 
them to return at once. Everything Egyptian comes in for a 
share of their displeasure ; the dulness of Cairo, the hurry 
and discomfort of the Nile steamers, the wearisome mono- 
tony of life on a dahabieh. are all feelingly lamented. The 
health-giving ——— of the country are next called in ques- 
tion; no doubt the air is wonderfully dry, but this is more 
than counterbalanced by the violent changes of temperature. How 
could the doctors have sent any one with a weak chest to winter in 
such a treacherous climate? Then the hotels are so ill adapted to 
invalids; there are no chimneys, so that ventilation without 
draught is impossible ; and the staircases are in the open air, which 
renders it absolutely dangerous to go down to dinner. In some 
places even the common necessaries of life are wanting. A nervous 
follower of Sir Wilfrid Lawson was obliged to take three goats 
about with him to ensure a supply of good milk, and a dyspeptic 
vegetarian was actually unable to renew his stock of Revalenta 
Arabica at the Second Cataract. One persistent searcher after 
health seems almost disheartened. Cannes, Madeira, Algiers, 
Egypt, all have been tried, and found wanting; he will make one 
more effort to discover the ideal winter abode, and, if that fails, 
rest content to “enjoy bad health” at home. Naturally he is much 
exercised about choosing the scene of his supreme experiment; he 
pores over guide-books, maps, and prospectuses for many hours 
every day, and asks fruitless questions about the habits of the hill 
tribes of Abyssinia and the state of the thermometer in the Sand- 
wich Islands, Even the wonders of Egypt have lost their charm. 
Every one who has been up the Nile is tired of temples; those 
who remained in Cairo opine that they were not worth seeing 
atall. The Sphinx and “ Vocal Memnon” are pronounced to be 
gigantic impostures, and the Great Pyramid a very overrated 

uilding indeed. There is a general weariness of “ those con- 
founded blue skies”; and one patriotic Briton, who has been 
everywhere and seen everything, is moved to declare that for 
climate, scenery, amusement, and architecture, he infinitely prefers 
a trip on the Thames to an expedition up the Nile. Of course food 
and cooking afford fertile ground of complaints; piteous are the 
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lamentations over the extreme toughness of the Egyptian sheep 
and the stringiness of the poultry, bitter the sneers at the utter 
incompetence of the cook in the matter of salad. Then, again, 
most people are by this time quite out of conceit with their pur- 
chases. The amateur antiquarian has discovered that the fine 
are of scarabs +? e made at Luxor consists mainly of 

ern forgeries; and a suspicious change of colour is ve agg i 
to take place in the silver + cama of an American lady, who 
conducted her bargains in the bazaar at Cairo with so much 
national ‘cuteness. An enthusiastic collector has just heard, 
to his horror, that exportation of antiquities is strictly, forbidden ; 
he is busy packing his smaller specimens in a blue bottle, with a 
facetious y of a medical prescription pasted on the outside, 
and debating whether it would be more prudent to wrap up his 
precious mummy head in his dress coat or carry it boldly through 
the Custom-house in a hand-bag. 

A slight skirmish on the opening or closing of a window at 
dinner leads to a general ment all round the table, in which 
the whole question of ventilation is elaborately discussed, not 
without some acrimonious remarks on the relative advantages of 
bronchitis and asphyxia; finally the weak-lunged party gain the 
day by force of numbers, and every breath of fresh air is carefully 
shut out. It is impossible to suggest any amusement without 
bringing a subject of health. Ask your neighbour at dinner 
to go and bathe before breakfast next morning ; he will reply that 
there is nothing he should enjoy so much, but unhappily the state 
of his lungs renders it impossible. Invite another to walk into 
Alexandria ; a weakness of the heart debars him from all active 
exertion ; he will be happy to go on a donkey, if you will under- 
take not to gallop. Suggest to a third a cigar on the balcony 
after dinner; he has probably been obliged to give up smoking, 
owing to an affection of the throat, to which, moreover, the night 
air would be highly a ay 0 To the invalids the presence of a 
healthy man is a standing insult. There is something irritating 
in his ostentatious disregard of the ers of sunset ; his appe- 
tite is unfeeling; and the cheerful inquiry “ Not dead yet ?” with 
which he greets the hypochondriac is simply brutal. He inquires 
in a patronizing tone what his neighbour has been doing with him- 
self, and receives with a smile of superiority the small details 
which go to fill upan invalid’s time. In return he relates his own 
day’s work, which includes a visit to the Obelisk and Pompey’s 
Pillar, an exploration of the Catacombs, and a tour through the 
bazaars of Alexandria, concluding with a five-mile walk back to 
Ramleh. He replies to complaints against the cuisine by remark- 
ing that he, thank goodness, has the digestion of an ostrich. In 
revenge, his unaided ascent of the second pyramid is received with 
a and his great bag of quail with undisguised in- 
credulity. 

Midway between him and the confirmed invalids comes the 
man who travels for his health, and evidently is not strong, but 
does not appear to have any definite ailment. He is accompanied 
by his servant, to whose opinion he pays great deference. He 
will probably “ do” Syria soon; in fact, he thinks of starting next 
week; his servant has never been there, and he. should like him to 
see the country. One place is to him much the same as another, 
but, on the whole, he would always rather be elsewhere than 
where he is for the time being. At dinner he upsets a large 
dish of fruit by trying to take an orange from the bottom, pours 
his claret over the cloth while talking to his neighbour, and 
cannot make up his mind whether to take n or fork in 
the right hand. He is a general favourite with women, on 
account of his extreme good-nature ; but he throws an old 
lady into a state of nervous terror by setting fire to a whole stand 
of matches in lighting his cigarette ; nor is her alarm diminished 
when he explains an infallible method of destyoying mosquitoes 
with a candle. 

He rides about a great deal, always attended by his servant; his 
appearance on the steps of the hotel is the signal for a free fight 
among the donkey-boys, and wherever he goes he is a centre of 
attraction for beggars. His faith in human nature is rudely shaken 
by an importunate old mendicant, whose face, hideously scarred by 
smallpox, “ makes him feel quite ill,’ as he plaintively remarks. 
Familiarity seems to intensify the effect rather than otherwise, 
and at length he quite dreads going out, on account of the repul- 
sive face which he knows is waiting for him round the corner. At 
Jast he bestows a very large “‘ backsheesh” on the old wretch, with 
the distinct understanding—conveyed through the medium of a 
donkey-boy—that he is not to bother him again. He returns 
home cheerful, as one who has got rid of a great weight from his 
mind. Next day he comes in from his afternoon ride the picture 
of despair, falls upon a sofa and demands a cigarette; after a few 
puffs he recovers sufficiently to answer, in broken gasps, the sym- 
pathetic inquiries addressed to him, “ Would you believe it—that 
old scoundrel—turned up again.” 


A COUNTERVAILING DUTY ON SUGAR. 

‘pas Sugar Committee, it is understood, will content itself with 

reporting the evidence taken this Session, and will recommend 
its own reappointment next year. Until the evidence appears we 
have no intention to comment upon it. But while the Committee 
has been sitting a change has taken place in the attitude of the parties 
engaged in the sugar controversy, to which it may be worth while 
to direct attention. Hitherto there have been four distinct parties. 


Loudest of all have been our own refiners. They complain that the 
drawback allowed by Continental nations—particularly by France 
—on the export of refined sugar has killed the English loaf-sugar 
refining industry, and that but for their own exertions to prevent 
French legislation hostile to them, the entire refining industry of 
this country would be killed. Nobody disputes that the drawbacks 
really do constitute a bounty, but the exact amount of that bounty 
and its influence are subjects of warm controversy. The sugar 
refiners themselves estimate the bounty as high as 800,000/. per 
annum; their opponents say that it is scarce half that sum. 
The English refiners, n, aS we have said, attribute the 
admitted depression of their industry altogether to these bounties; 
their opponents allege that the — is due partly to a trans- 
formation in the industry itself, which is tending to dispense with 
refining to a large extent, and is concentrating the business, so far 
as it has vitality, in a few vast establishments. They add that our 
English refiners are inferior in skill and in chemical knowledge to 
their competitors; and, moreover, have not provided themselves 
with the newest and best inery. But our object just now is 
not so much to review the controversy itself, as to point out a 
shifting of the ground on which the demand for compensatory or 
countervailing duties is based, and we enter into these explanations 
chiefly for the purpose of a what follows intelligible. 

The second party consists of the growers of the sugar-cane in our 
West Indian possessions. Ever since the emancipation of the negroes, 
as is well known, the West Indies have lagged behind in the indus- 
trial race. Labour difficulties, race animosities, the revolutionizing of 
society, and all the other consequences of emancipation, have combined 
to bring about that result. But the sugar agitators allege that the 
difficulties of the planters have been prolonged and intensified b 
the competition of the beetroot sugar. Cane, notoriously, is muc 
richer in saccharine matter than beetroot, and, therefore, one would 
think, the planters might defy the bounties, even though they are 
farther from the market than their beet-growing competitors. The 
argument, however, is that they cannot do this. As a matter of 
fact, whether it be due to the bounties or to the labour difficulties 
already referred to, or to obsolete routine cultivation, or to all 
these causes combined, the production of cane-sugar has remained 
stationary for halt a century, while that of beet-sugar doubles 
about every ten years. Whatever explanation be accepted, the fact 
is most remarkable, and affords a striking proof of the efficiency 
of protection in at least one industry. Beet sugar was practically 
unknown until Napoleon, as a part of his Continental system, 
undertook to protect it. It is now an important production of all 
the principal countries of Europe, and, as we have stated above, is 
alleged to be driving the West Indian sugar out of the market, and 
to be throwing large portions of the several sugar islands out of cul- 
tivation. The way in which this is said to be effected is as follows. 
The bounties in France are paid in the form of drawbackson refined 
sugar exported. The duty is levied on the estimate that a certain 

uantity of beet will yield a certain quantity of the refined article. 
t some classes of low sugar yield more than the estimate, and, 
when these are exported, the drawback is paid on the actual 
uantity refined—that is, on a larger quantity than paid the duty. 
us the refiner gets a bounty by refining these particular classes. 
For these accordingly an artificial demand is created, while the 
other kinds, and the cane sugar with them, are artificially 
cheapened. In Austria, moreover, a drawback is allowed on the 
export of raw sugar, which consequently can be sold lower than 
its actual market value by the amount of the bounty this draw- 
back includes. 

The two other parties to the controversy are the refiners and the 
manufacturers of France. The position of the French refiners is 

lain enough. They can sell their sugar by the amount of the 
Teeter below what would be its free market price ; and, if thereby 
they can undersell their English competitors, and, in the long run, 
drive them out of the trade, they have a me, nape of acquiring a 
monopoly, And they are an aided in so doing by the 
existence of Protection in France. ey have exclusive command 
of the home market, and can, therefore, exact such prices as may 
enable them to sell at a loss in England. If France were the only 
beet-growing country there would be much force in our own re- 
finers’ argument, that the end of the competition must be to give 
the French a monopoly of the English as well as of the French 
market, which they would be sure to use for their own enrich- 
ment; and that agent onan in the interests of Free-trade, a 
countervailing duty ought to 


Austria even allows a bounty on the rt of the raw sugar. 
It is quite clear that even assumi “Pnglish refining to be 
brought to an end, the competition een the other Euro- 
pean countries would prevent any one from establishing a 
monopoly. But the destruction of English refining ought 
to be a highly improbable contingency. The industry is _ 
fectly unshackled, and it can draw upon the most abundant 
money market in the world. Moreover, it gets its materials from 
the cane, which is much richer than beet. And, lastly, the 
Austrian bounty on raw sugar provides it with a raw material as 
much artificially —— as is the French refined sugar. The 
depression of the West Indies and the Austrian bounties thus 
combine to favour it at least as highly as the French bounty in- 
jures it. If the French manufacturers of raw sugar, who are the 
fourth parties to the controversy, are to be believed, they favour 
them much more highly. These manufacturers have hitherto con- 
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tended that the real effect of the bounties was twofold. Firstly, 
the bounties created a demand for the special classes of sugar, 
which yield the largest bounties, and de all others, Conse- 
—= the English refiners are ab'e to buy these latter chea 

they otherwise could. Secondly, these ial bounty-yielding 
sugars are of low classes ; and, therefore, the cultivation of inferior 
sugars is promoted in France. Nor is this all. The manufacture 
of raw sugar, the manufacturers assert, has been so tly im- 
— of late that refining can largely be dispensed with, but the 

ties keep it alive. msequently, if the manufacturers are 
right, the decay of our refining industry is merely the passing 
away of a e now ; while the prosperity of the 
French industry is an artificial result of a mischievous and be- 
nighted policy. On these grounds the French manufacturers have 
hitherto been opposed to the bounties. 

But, since the Sugar Committee was appointed, these four'parties 
have arranged their differences, and have agreed to support the de- 
mand for the imposition of a countervailing duty in this country. 
That our own retiners and the West Indian planters should make 
such a demand is intelligible enough from what goes before. They 
argue that they are being ruined by the competition of the French re- 
finers. But why should the French refiners themselves ask to have 
this market closed against them? And what interest have the 
French manufacturers in backing up the request? That they 
should agitate at home for the abolition of those bounties would 
be natural. But how will they be benefited by an English duty ? 
The answer is that both parties are alarmed by the Austrian 
bounty on the export of raw sugar. The Austrian sugar industry 
has made extraordinary progress of late years. The manufacturers 
have succeeded in extracting from beet a much larger proportion 
of saccharine matter than the manufacturers of any other country. 
And at the same time they have carried their processes of manu- 
facture to such perfection that their so-called raw sugar competes 
successfully with the refined sugar of France and England. Ex- 
perts ~ | that some of the Austrian crystallized kinds are un- 
equalled. This being so, Austrian competition is formidable to 
the French refiners, while the French manufacturers have no 
chance against it. Hence both forget their quarrels, and unite 
with their old antagonists in England and the West Indies in 
urging upon Parliament the expediency of countervailing duties. 
A demand of the kind is not likely to be heard, and if it were, it 
would quickly break up the alliance that has been so unexpectedly 
concluded. As will be seen from what goes before, the interests of 
the several parties are antagonistic, and cannot be reconciled by 
any scheme of duties, however ingenious. Nor would the parties 
be really benefited. If it be true that manufacturing processes 
have been so improved that refining is rarely necessary, refining 
on a great scale cannot be kept alive by legislation, and the less 
obstruction —_ in the way of natural causes, the less perma- 
nent injury be done to all concerned. 


REVIEWS. 


MR. BRIGHT’S PUBLIC ADDRESSES.* 


| pes" EN years ago Mr. Thorold Rogers published two volumes 
of Mr. Bright's speeches ; and it was generally admitted that 
no living orator was equally entitled to the distinction of a perma- 
nent record of his eloquence. Since the death or retirement of 
Lord Ellenborough ocly one great s can pretend to an 
equality with Mr. Bright; and if Mr. Gladstone is more versatile, 
more variously accomplished, and readier in debate, he falls far 
short of his friend and competitor in rhetorical grace and finish of 
style. Mr. Bright declares in one of the addresses now published 
that he has forgotten what little education he had, and in another 
he remembers with tenderness, as the best part of his 
school days, the time which he occupied in fishing and swimming. 
He may nevertheless perhaps regret that his fine literary instincts 
were not cultivated by classical learning, for he could scarcely have 
failed to be a polished and accurate scholar. His mastery of the 
English language has been aided by study of the best writers, and 
especially of the poets; and his native genius has taught him the 
secret of moving and persuading multitudes. He more than once 
defines his main oratorical rule in a quotation from Milton—“ Yet 
true eloquence I find to be none but the serious and hearty love of 
truth.” There is an unconscious rhetorical ingenuity in suggesting 
to an audience that the conclusions ted to them must be 
true because the eloquence which they admire is itself the offspring 
of truth. If confident and unhesitating belief were substituted 
for love of truth, Milton’s doctrine would be sounder. Though no 
academic training would have made Mr. Bright a better speaker, his 
confident satisfaction in his own career and opinions may perha 
in some degree be attributed to a provincial education, in which he 
probably encountered no intellectual equals. The most certain and 
most dram result of training in great Universities is the con- 
vietion impressed on all but simpletons that they are neither in- 
fallible nor greatly superior to their fellows. In this respect Mr. 
Bright has not been at pains to supply any defects in his earlier 
experience. “ How,” he asked, in one of his many complacent 
denunciations of the policy of the Crimean war, “ How does a man 
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become wiser as he grows older but by looking back on the past, 
and by learning from the mistakes which he has made in his 
earlier years?” No reflection can be more undeniably true; but it, 
seems to follow that Mr. Bright has not become wiser as he has 
grown older, because from one end of the volume to the other he 
never acknowledges a mistake. In almost every speech he expa- 
tiates at length on the stupid or corrupt ersity of adversaries 
who have not only been confuted and defeated, but largely bene- 
fitted, by the unerring wisdom of himself and Mr. Cobden. The 
candid appreciation which Mr. Bright’s character and his great 
powers have always received from political opponents never pro- 
vokes a generous reciprocity. A student of Mr. Bright’s speeches 
who had no other sources of information and no capacity of 
independent judgment would be convinced that those who 
differed from him, though they might be one half of the com- 
munity, were unaccountably dull or shamelessly dishonest. Mr. 
Thorold Rogers in his preface contends that platform addresses, 
necessarily delivered to partisans and followers, are more carefully 
read and more worthy of study than speeches made in Parlia- 
ment, There is perhaps something of dogmatic intolerance in the 
contempt implied for the opportunity of hearing the other side of 
the question. Mr. rs mentions with satisfaction the growing 
tendency of newspapers to substitute trifling summaries for accu- 
rate reports of Parliamentary debates. Unhappily sceptics who 
have not accepted Mr. Bright’s infallibility as an article of faith 
still cling to the decaying practice of free discussion. Two or three 
generations ago speakers of opposite opinions confronted one 
another at public meetings, in which the majority no longer per- 
mits contradiction. It is true that orators of either party may 
have meetings of their own; but no argument is answered in the 

lace where it is propounded except in the House of Commons and 
in the House of Lords. Mr. Bright himself was heard in the 
Parliamentary debates on the Crimean war with respectful atten- 
tion, though he repeatedly and bitter!y complains that he was at 
the time silenced or overborne in public meetings. In all his other 
experience, having steadily supported the democratic cause, he has 
had the opportunity of addressing his eloquent harangues to a 
plauding and sympathetic hearers; yet it might have been thought 
that to so vigorous and manly a nature it would be more interest- 
ing to “drink delight of battle with his peers” than to win the 
cheap suffrage of unanimous crowds. 

The chief literary defect of the collected Addresses isa monotony 
of subject and treatment. The speeches were of course delivered at 
different places on various occasions; but when they are brought 
together in a volume, the boastful recapitulation of the same 
political triumphs becomes sometimes tiresome. Even if it were 
true, as it is entirely erroneous, to assert that the Crimean war 
is now universally condemned, the recapitulation of Mr. Bright’s 
merits and sufferings during his solitary experience of the in- 
convenience of holding unpopular opinions, has but a limited and 
exhaustible interest. In the course of his life, and especiall 
during the Reform agitation of 1866 and 1867, Mr. Bright has 
not shrunk from exciting clamour and menace against the 
opponents of democratic measures; but it has never occurred to 
him that his political adversaries may have resisted the demands 
of the majority on conscientious grounds. That his own protests 
against the almost unanimous opinion of the country should have 
i is an which the lapse of a quarter 

a@ cen e can neither forget nor forgive. It is surprising 
that anaes indiscriminate a eulogist as Mr. Rogers should “ claim 
for the addresses in this volume, that, apart from their merit as 
compositions, they are characterized by extreme kindliness”; but 
perhaps it is true that some earlier and later hes have been 
more acrimonious and intolerant. There is nothing in the volume 
so unjust, so violent, and so inconsistent with statesmanship 
and patriotism as the speech which Mr. Bright delivered a 
few days ago on Indian — Mr. Rogers would have 
shown sounder judgment if he had excluded from his compi- 
lation the oo which Mr. Bright made last autumn in Man- 
chester on Indian public works, or rather on canals and irri- 
gation. The intention of the speech was excellent; but the 
numerous errors of fact and theory which it contained were 
at the time conclusively exposed. The kindliness which Mr. 
Rogers praises is not extended to those who find fault with 
Mr. Bright. In one of his addresses he remarks that he has 
been blamed in some newspapers for not attending to the Esti- 
mates in the House of Commons, instead of declaiming on plat- 
forms against the extravagance of the Government. Mr. Bright’s 
answer is nearly the same in form with Lord Peter's refutation in the 
Tale of a Tub of the objections of his brothers. A decorous orator, 
ineapable of profane nem could not more nearly reproduce 
Lord Peter's commination. In personal relations Mr. Bright is 
probably generally kindly ; and it is perhaps only in consequence 
of the exceptional vigour of his character that in public he seems 
to hate his enemies almost as sincerely as he loves his friends. 
Fortunately sarcasm and invective, whether morally justifiable or 
not, are elements of oratorical excellence. Living in milder times, 
Mr. Bright is not so vituperative as Demosthenes, as Cicero, or 
perhaps as Chatham. He only accuses the opposite party of 
“enormous lying” when Conservative papers give their own 
version of some public transaction. His extreme sensitiveness to 
newspaper criticism is not incompatible with professed contempt. 
One of the many achievements which Mr. Bright repeatedly com- 
memorates is the encouragement of cheap newspapers through the 
abolition of the paper duty and the stamp duty; yet he has been 
known to sneer at irresponsible scribblers, whom he accused of 
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living in garrets; and his friend Mr. Cobden always maintained | troupe. M.Houssaye must be aware that these designs, which are 


that editors should confine themselves to the publication of 
news, and not ume to comment in leading articles on the con- 
duct of their betters. Mr. Bright would perhaps make an exception 
in favour of writers who agree implicitly with himself. Mr. Glad- 
stone for similar reasons always extols provincial newspapers, in 
comparison with journals written by Londoners, who, as he com- 
plains, pass their days in clubs, though perhaps they sleep in 


garrets. 

One address delivered at Birmingham after the Session of 1874 
is ame ag concerned with the ecclesiastical questions 07 the day. 
Although Mr. Bright's dislike of Established Churches is well 
known, it is odd that he should enter into a detailed criticism of 
the Public Worship Bill. The speech affords a good specimen 


of Mr. Bright’s lighter and livelier manner, The Archbishop of | 


Canterbury, he says, is a moderate man, and the most reckless and 
dangerous things are often done by very moderate men, “ Well, 
the Archbishop brought his Bill into the House. It was nourished 
and cherished by the Lord Chancellor and Lord Shaftesbury. It 
was popular. It very soon passed the House of Lords. It came 
down to the House of Commons, and in the House of Commons it 
was found to be still more popular. Now, may I tell you a little 
of my experience about the House of Commons? I never knew a 
House of Chatencte unanimous and enthusiastic about a thing, 
except at a time when it did not know what it was doing or where 


it was going.” After some digression he returns to the immediate | 


subject :—* Well, but the Bill came down to the House of Com- 
mons—I mean the Archbishop's Bill. It was very popular. The 
Prime Minister was very glad to have anything on his hand that 
was popular. He tacked himself to the Archbishop’s apron, and the 
Bill passed the House.” In a less happy vein Mr. Bright proceeds 
to compare the clergy with marine-store dealers, licensed victuallers, 
and even with garotters, as being objects of special legislation. 
He refers with professed disapproval to a scheme of some facetious 
Erastian for transferring worn-out judges to the bench of bishops. 
“ He argued that by so doing you would save the pensions of the 
judges and you would pers a very large amount of practical 
arn, wl on the bench of bishops.” Mr. Bright’s conclusion, of 
course, is not that liberty of opinion should be allowed within 
the Established Church, but that it should be reduced to the 
level of a voluntary sect. Itis fair to allow that of the clergy 
themselves he speaks with a kindly feeling which he seldom enter- 
tains for political opponents. “ All these evils, great as they are, 
have not been sufficient to quench zeal in this Church, and at this 
moment,and more now than at any former time, there are thousands 
of honest and conscientious men whose labours and sacrifices can 
never be estimated and never compensated in this life.” 

The sound doctrine that morality and art occupy distinct pro- 
vinces can but partially apply to the art of oratory. A mere 
declaimer without convictions could not be really eloquent, and 
where great issues of right and wrong or of political expediency 
are raised it is neither possible nor desirable to confine attention 
to the form of expression. Zealous Liberals will take a warmer 
interest in the study of Mr. Bright’s speeches than either Con- 
servatives who dissent wholly from his opinions or comparatively 
neutral critics who have little democratic enthusiasm; yet com- 
petent students, whatever may be their political bias, must appre- 
ciate the skilful arrangement of topics, the lucid simplicity of 


style, and the good taste of an orator who never condescends to — 


the use of trivial or vulgar language. Such words as “ knave” and 
“ fool” are not courteous, and they may not be justly applied ; but 
they are good old English terms of abuse. In gentler moods Mr. 
Bright is one of the few speakers who can afford to be occasionally 
pathetic, as in his mention of a sad event of his own life ina 


speech which contains an admirable and touching biography of | 
Cobden t 


Sometimes he cites passages from the Bible with curious 
felicity, as when he compares his reluctance to enter the Cabinet 
with the answer of the Shunamite woman to the prophet, “ I dwell 
among mine own people.” In the composition of his speeches, as in 
the words which express his thoughts, Mr. Bright is never care- 
less. Every address in the present volume begins with a reference 
to the occasion or purpose of the speech, and ends with a formal 
and studied peroration. The report that Mr. Bright always writes 
and revises the conclusion of his speeches is perhaps only a critical 
conjecture, but it is not improbable. It is useless and unnecessary 
to regret that so upright a politician and so great an orator is not 
also adorned with the graces of tolerance and charity to op- 
ponents. 


LES COMEDIENNES DE MOLIERE.* 


qT it quite impossible to write with moderate accuracy about 
Moliére, his company, and the theatre of his time? It is not, 
perhaps, surprising that English bookmakers and writers of 
magazine articles should repeat all the exploded legends and add 
new inventions of theirown. But we might expect better things 
from M. Arséne Houssaye. M. Houssaye was Director of the 
Comédie Frangaise from 1849 to 1856. He exerted himself to 
improve the Museum of the Comédie, the collection of theatrical 

rtraits, early editions, and other relics of the stage. He himself 
is a collector of its, and now he has published some ten 
etchings from various unknown pictures of the ladies of Moliére’s 


* Les Comédiennes de Moliére. Par Arsene Houssaye, ancien directeur 
dela Comédie Frangaise. Paris: Dentu. 1879. 


, sufficiently ill-drawn, have no value if they are not authentic. Yet 


he does not think it worth while to demonstrate their authenticity. 
| Most students of Moliére have heard of Soleirol. He was 
| Victim of dealers, who imposed on him all sorts of old miniatures 
and engravings as portraits of the members of Moliére’s company. 
M. Houssaye spealis of Soleirol’s treasures with disdain, and 
criticizes very severely the etchings of M. Hillemacher. About his 
own collections he writes :—“ On m’apporta pour rien, pour un billet 
de mille francs, cing cent dessins aux trois crayons, 4 la sanguine, a 
la mine de plomb, portant la date certaine du temps de Louis XIV 
et de la Régence, toute la troupe de Moliére, tout Opéra de Lulli, 
tout le Theatre Frangais, toute la Comédie Italienne.” M. Houssaye 
cannot bat be a good judge of portraits with his experience; and 
yet this vast colleetion, brought by no one knows whom from no 
one knows where, seems marvellously cheap at forty pounds. f 
a second piece of luck M. Houssaye received eight portraits whic 
used to hang in the rooms of a small chiteau near Saint Germain, 
and this chateau was furnished with the possessions of M. de Monta- 
lant, the husband of the daughter of Moliére. M. Houssaye tells 
us nothing more about the pedigree of the ten designsetched in his 
new voluwe, but he remarks that the engravers have been ordered 
faithfully to copy the originals. The many faults in drawing 
must therefore be attributed to unnamed artists of the time of 
Louis XIV. 

If the history of the portraits is seanty, the etchings themselves 
| are unsatisfactory. A head of Moliére, in a tragic part (he is de- 
| corated with laurels, “like a Mayence ham,” as one of his enemies 
' declared), is worthy of the admiration of Soleirol. Armande 

Béjart, Moliére’s wile, is pretty enough, though not so pretty as 
the profile (also in M. Reais collection) published by M. 
Livet in his edition of Za Fameuse Comédienne, a well-known 
| scandalous pamphlet. Madeleine Béjart looks not unlike the 
| woman of pleasure and business that she was. Geneviéve Béjart 
| simpers like a figure from a Book of Beauty. Mlle. La Grange 
| (wile of the keeper of the diary of the company) has the air of her 
‘time, and so has Mlle. du Croisy. Unfortunately we have no 
| materials before us towards forming an estimate of the authenti- 
_ city of the portraits. M. Houssaye, who quotes freely from the 
very dubious collection. of Moliére’s lyrics (published by the 
| industrious, but credulous, M. Paul Lacroix), cannot be thought a 
severe critic. When we pass from the portraits to the letterpress, 
the essays on famous actresses, we find that M. Houssaye absolutely 
| destroys his own pretensions to the critical character. 
_ Never was there such a piece of mere book-making as this 
volume. The scissors have supplied vast extracts from documents 
| collected by Campardon and Soulié, and from the dubious poems 
published by the Bibliophile Jacob. The same long and hack- 
neyed passage from D’Assoucy is quoted twice, on pp. 18 and 122. 
_M. Houssaye has added, out of his own head, a series of scanda- 
_lovs assertions and insinuations about Moliére. He represents 


| him to have been the lover of every woman in his troupe, in- 


cluding the two sisters Béjart, and to have married the daughter 
| of one of these sisters. ‘“ Who but Moliére was the man for such 
| doings!” cries the late Director of the Comédie Francaise, as 
| pleased as possible at his own wanton assumptions. e pro- 
| ceed to examine one or two of these wild and disereditable 
| hypotheses. 
Madeleine Béjart, for whose sake Moliére was thought to have 
= on the stage, was a person of very remarkable c 
| er life was anything but virtuous, but she was an admirable 
| woman of business; and many documents, from which M. 
| Houssaye does not quote, show how well she managed Moliére’s 
affairs. It is more in M. Houssaye’s style to aver that Madeleine 
had two daughters by her lover the Comte de Modéne, and that 
one of these was Armande, afterwards the wife of the comedian. 
Now it is certain that Madeleine had a daughter by the Comte 
de Modéne in 1638. But, when M. Houssaye goes on to say that 
“beyond all doubt” Armande, Moliére’s wife, was also Madeleine’s 
| daughter, he is outraging history. In the contract of marriage be- 
_ tween Moliére and Armande Béjart (1662), the latter is described 
_as the daughter of Marie Hervé or Béjart, the mother of Madeleine. 
| M. Houssaye says that Marie Hervé made this solemn statement 
| falsely, to spare the feelings of Moliére and Madeleine. He does 
| not notice that in 1643, when she had, and could have, no such 
| motives, she represents herself as the mother of une petite non 
| baptisée, who was, in fact, Armande. M. Loiseleur, it is true, has in- 
vented an hypothesis toaccount for thisearlierassertion of maternity. 
| Marie Hervé gave herself out, he says, to be the mother of an 
infant daughter (really the child of Madeleine), in 1643, to prevent 
Modéne from suspecting the virtuous Madeleine. Now, argues M. 
Loiseleur, Marie Hervé had reached an age in 1643 which made it 
extremely improbable that she had recently been a mother. He 
does not observe that the Comte de Modéne (even if he had cared 


_a straw about Madeleine's reputation, which is pure hypothesis), 
_ was just as good a judgeas any one else of the probability of Marie 
| Hervé's statement. He was not the man to be deceived by an 


obvious-falsehood, formally made in a deed which he was never 
likely to see or hear of. Again, M. Loiseleur’s fanciful 

runs exactly counter to that of M. Houssaye. If M. Houssaye is 
right, and Modéne was the father of Armande (which is impos- 
sible, if Armande was really nineteen years old in 1662), why 
should Marie Hervé have pretended to be the infant's mother? 
Thus M. Houssaye’s little romanee destroys that of M. Loiseleur, 
and both rest upon absolutely no foundation. M. Fournier and 
| others have been equally ingenious and inconsistent in their efforts 
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to fasten a most discreditable charge on the great memory of 
Moliére. We have therefore taken the trouble to reproduce the 
facta, which are dull and enough in all conscience. The 
statements made in Moliére’s marriage contract precisely tally 
with those in the deed some twenty years earlier, and both coin- 
cide with the natural theory that Armande Béjart was the 
daughter of Marie Hervé and the sister of Madeleine. M. Lacroix, 
who so freely attributes occasional poems to Moliére, has gener- 
ously assigned the tragi-comedy of Mélisse to the collaboration of 
Madeleine and her lover. ‘There is no necessary limit to this 
wild license of conjecture, but we must characterize it as it de- 
serves when it tears to shreds the reputation of a great poet. 
M. Houssaye announces his intention of publishing a volume, La 
Femme de Moliére, in which he will print les raisons si non toutes 
les preuves of his theory. He will find that he must print his 
dates rather more correctly than he does in this sumptuous but 
worthless book. By way of confounding confusion he has 
managed to mix up Mlle. du Croisy, of Moliére’s troupe, with 
Mme. Poisson, her daughter, who lived to extreme old age, and 
contributed letters on the memories of her childhood to the 
Mercure de France in 1740. M. Houssaye seems to think that these 
are the letters of Mile. du Croisy herself, who must on this 
showing have been very aged indeed. We have never read any- 
thing more confused than this article on Mlle. du Croisy. M. 
Houssaye knows that she played in L’Im»romptu de Versailles 
(1662). He knows that she entered the company in 1659. 
He quotes her complaint against a man who had carried off 
her daughter in 1666. He represents that this daughter became 
Mme. Poisson. He then attributes Mme. Poisson's letters of 
1740 to her mother, Mlle. du Croisy. He next declares that Mlle. 
du Croisy became a member of Moliére’s troupe in 1673, and all 
this in about a dozen pages! The confusion is the more amazing 
as Mme. Poisson’s maiden name was, not Du Croisy, but L’Ecole, 
she being the daughter of Mile. du Croisy by her first husband. 

The history of the women of Moliére’s troupe is so full of 
romance, that not even M. Houssaye’s levity and inaccuracy can 
wholly spoil it. No actress ever had a more splendid success 
than the beautiful Du Pare, beautiful even in this etching from an 
ill-drawn original. Tradition says that she was courted by the 
unimpassioned Lafontaine, by Moliére, by Pierre Corneille, then 
old and grey, and by the young and victorious Racine. Mlle. du 
Pare died in the pride of her youth and beauty. Her love for 
Racine embroiled him with Moliére. Herdeath was made the subject 
of an infamous slander by Voisin, the Locusta of the time, who pre- 
tended that Racine had poisoned his mistress. The namesof the other 
ladies of the comedy recall a thousand romances, a thousand passions, 
which formed the underplot of that great historic drama played out 
at Vaux. They were the intimates of the most famous men of that 

, they were beloved by the lovers of queens, they married 
p odin after all, and had large families, took secondary parts, 
made their peace with heaven, and left respectable fortunes to 
their children. A passionate set of women, they were often in- 
volved in odd law suits, prosecuting men who carried off their 
daughters, servants who stole their jewels, and even country 
magistrates who, deceived by an intrigue like that of the Diamond 
Necklace, claimed the position of lovers. M. Houssaye has 
selected some of M. Campardon’s dusty records of these old 

uarrels and trials, These, with the extracts from Soulié, make 
ail the value of his book. 

A more satisfactory piece of work has lately been done by 
M. J. Romain Boulenger. Biographers have doubted whether 
the house where Moliére was born had the sign of the Apes, 
or the Angels. M. Romain Boulengér has printed, in Le 
Moliériste, a monthly review, an engraving from the original 
sketch of the sculptured beam which gave the house its name. 
The sketch, drawn by M. Lenoir in 1802, shows a number of 
monkeys playing in an orange tree. The old house was pulled 
down in 1802; but the Mon:teur of the date mentions that the 
Citoyen Vincent had designed the building in a certain historical 
picture. M. Romain Boulenger has hunted out Vincent’s picture, 
and prints an etching of Moliére’s house with the apes and orange 
tree, as it was when the poet wasa child. This interesting re- 
construction adds local colour to our conception of Moliére’s 
early history. 


CHARLES LEVER.* 


D* FITZPATRICK does not seem to have been qualified by 
personal acquaintance for, the office.of Charles Lever's bio- 
grapher. He does not write ve lish. Constructions such 
as “ a well-known Dublin shopkeeper with his tawdry spouse were 

ing,” and “ Dublin struck Dickens with a. nearly as big as 
iat one scarcely be said to be even good Irish. ite repeats 
himself often. What is worse, he repeats himself in fragments. The 
reader is constantly irritated by having to gather up an anecdote in 
bits from different pages or even chapters. The writer admires the 
subject of his volumes for qualities which are the reverse of admi- 

e. Without any perceptible doubt or — he incorporates in 
his narrative the most astonishing stories. He seems, for instance, 
to believe that in 1852 Lever was by the present Lord Derby and Sir 
Drummond W olff—thus oddly enough —summoned to London 
“for the purpose of being made director of the Conservative Press 


* Life of Charles Lever. By W. J. Fitzpatrick, LL.D. London: 


in the way in which Mr. Delane was of the Liberal one.” He in- 
troduces much irrelevant matter. Thus, a long story is told of a 
practical joke played by a ventriloquist, for no other reason than 
that it was reported in Saunders's journal, and that “Lever in 
O'Malley uently speaks of having furnished squibs to 
Saunders.” Either he is unable, or he does not take the pains, to 
discriminate amongst various versions of the same facts. He has 
spread over a couple of bulky volumes matter which would have 
furnished a duodecimo. Yet, with all these and other defects, we 
are quite ready to admit that he has produced a not unreadable 
book. Almost unconsciously he has raised in the life and adven- 
tures of Charles Lever a rival to Arthur O'Leary himself. 

The biography to this extent is successful; but it is successful at 
the expense of its subject. Dr. Fitzpatrick cites a vast array of 
Lever’s old and dear friends and relatives as having encouraged 
him in his undertaking, and furnished him with materials. 
Nothing is more surprising than that persons who value a man’s 
memory should have countenanced so damaging a monu- 
ment. Here and there the reader is informed that Lever was 
kind-hearted and beloved. Very likely he was. But the mere 
statement is as little fitted to carry conviction as an assertion 
by the author of Guy Livingstone of the possession of innumer- 
able graces of mind and body by a hero, all whose acts pro- 
claim him an intolerable rascal. So far as we are permitted 
to see Charles Lever in Dr. Fitzpatrick’s pages, his life was one 
perpetual struggle to obtain the pleasures of three thousand a 

ear on a third or fourth of that income. Economy and saving 

e candidly declared to be a logical mistake. Good eating, good 
drinking, tine horses, a dozen at a time, episodes of gambling, 
continual whist, if we are to believe the evidence of these volumes, 
must have seemed to him the real objects of existence. If he wrote, 
it was to supply himself with material luxuries. If he abstained 
from writing, it was that his credit was for the moment good 
enough to procure him these without exerting his brains. While 
still a country doctor in the west of Ireland he has to consult his 
experienced friend, Prebendary Maxwell, on a safe asylum from 
creditors. He is afraid to let it be known that he is about to 
leave Brussels on his return to Dublin, on account of “ the 
avalanche of bills which were sure to come upon him when a 
rumour of his projected departure should get abroad.” He 
had lived in. splendour in Brussels, with no certain income 
but a few hundreds a vear from a fitful practice among the Eng- 
lish colony. With a liberal salary as editor of the Dublin Univer- 
sity Magazine of 1,200]. and half profits on his own contri- 
butions he acted as the owner of boundless riches, Luxurious 
entertainments made the retired mansion of Templeogue in which 
he lived one of the gayest of residences in or near Dublin. “ More 
exciting pleasures sometimes lit up that quaint old house. Lever 
liked cards; and many a night, until the small hours, the play 
ran high. Amongst those who jingled gold in showers were a 
~, a judge, anda F.T.C.D.” A very intimate friend is quoted 

y Dr. Fitzpatrick as saying :—“ In horseflesh he was fastidious. 
I have seen him pay down 200/. fora nag.” As for his ordinary 
expenditure, the same authority remarks :—“ He lived at the rate 
of 3,000/. a year.” After a time he threw up his editorship in 
disgust, and began a tour on the Continent. “He took over,” 
his amanuensis told Dr. Fitzpatrick, ‘his horses and carriages ” 
—at any rate, enough out of the twelve to horse a travelling car- 
riage and four—“ and made use of them, not only for the purpose 
of travelling from place to place, but also for riding and driving in 
and about the residences where he located himself for a time.” 
He is heard of as buying Arabians from German potentates. He 
hires sumptuous chiteaux. He keeps “a first-rate man cook” 
during his Continental progresses. He squanders money on ro 
et noir at Baden. He “ liked roulette, too.” Within a few months 
of leaving Ireland he is “ wading through the last sol. he had in 
the world.” Yet the last thought which ever seems to have oc- 
curred to him is that he should deny himself in such necessaries 
of life as horses, champagne, or cards. 

In Charles O'Malley or Harry Lorrequer all these little traits 


would be diverting. They are less agreeable in real life. Weare 

| not sure that a biographer who admired Lever's creations with 
| more reserve would have detected so close a resemblance between 
| them and their author. Lever has suffered from the common pro- 
| pensity to identify a novelist or poet with his heroes. He and 
| ais stories had undoubtedly a more actual connexion than can be 
asserted of any contemporary author. That has been Dr. Fitz- 
trick’s snare. He finds perpetual clues to the author’s own say- 
ings and doings in his fictions, and follows them laboriously to the 
end. It would have been infinitely better had he burnt his collec- 
tion of Lever’s tales before he sat down to write his biography. 
An independent narrative of Charles Lever's adventures oe 
have been a very curious and interesting commentary on his novels, 
which form a deceptive and untrustworthy commentary on 
his life. That life had in its experiences abundance of oddities ; 
it was not necessary to represent it as made up of nothing else. 
When a boy, apparently of some eight years old or less, he is de- 
scribed as commonly putting on his father’s spectacles and affect- 
ing to read aloud from the newspaper all sorts of stirring events, 
which had no foundation except in his own imagination. Prodi- 
gies of youthful genius are easily manufactured at this rate. 
At school, again, we are told, he would improvise stories. 
He secured immunity in idleness from the fact that his 
“ searching eye” had discovered some ancient failure of his 
schoolmaster in an examination for Holy Orders. An intima- 


tion of his acquaintance with this tragical secret, it is declared, 
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tamed for ever after the arm of that stern personage who had 
previously combined “the power of. Rhadamanthus with the 
muscular energy of Wackford Squeers.” Brought up with bis 
companions before a police court for a schoolboy riot, he was de- 
puted to be spokesman. The magistrate, “ without complimenting 
Lever upon his eloquence, certainly seemed struck by it,” and let 
off the offenders with a fine. Such a triumph of oratory was 
scarcely worth recording. After two idle years as a medical 
student at Trinity, which Dr, Fitzpatrick embellishes with adven- 
tures in which Lever fi as a popular ballad-singer about the 
streets of Dublin, in 1829 he obtained charge of an emigrant ship 
bound to Quebec. Ordinary colonial life did not satisfy his rest- 
less spirit, and Dr. Fitzpatrick accepts without scepticism his own 
assertion to a friend that the Indian stories in O'Leary were his 
personal experiences, Though Lever’s cousin, Mr. Innes, explains 
in an interesting memorandum + st as an appendix to the bio- 
graphy, that Lever “ really lived agreat part of his life” in the castles 
his fancy built, Dr. Fitzpatrick never seems to realize the extent to 
which Lever loved to mystify those about him, and indeed often 
succeeded in mystifying himself. _We are required to believe that 
he was formally admitted into tribal privileges, and initiated as an 
Indian warrior by a Sachem. His reason for adopting a new 
race was a little roundabout. During a journey he was making 
from Utica to Saratoga, “a swarthy well-dressed personage oppo- 
site interrupted a remark by saying, “ You are an Irishman, I 
guess, friend? ” Having replied in the affirmative, he added 
with a chuckle, “ Well, I thought se; your countrymen are such 
damned ugly men.” Dr. Fitzpatrick comments :—‘ Such barbarous 
rebuffs fanned his adventurous spirit—Lever flung himself into the 
ranks of the less repulsive red men.” He became a red man, ex- 
cept in skin; but after an interval, of which we are not told the 
duration, “he grew weary of barbarism, and sighed for civiliza- 
tion.” Ifhe fled he was sure to be pe and might be slain as 
a renegade. A squaw was touched with pity, and favoured his 
escape. For the details Dr. Fitzgerald vouches O'Leary and 
the authority of a very respectable Irish clerzyman. To this one 
gentleman, and apparently to no other friend, not even to his 
parents, brother, wife, or daughters, Lever contided this very sur- 
prising incident in his career. 

Dublin society might have been expected to welcome with 
ardour a student who had passed such an ordeal. Only Dublin 
society seems never to have known the fact. Lever modestly 
returned like the proverbial sixpence, and resumed his inter- 
rupted medical career. Dr. Fitzpatrick deals in blanks, and 
* Dr. D.” has informed him that Lever was “more remarkable 
for acuteness in prognosis than diagnosis.” More remarkable! 
We should think his patients were fortunate if he only dosed 
them like himself and his gout, with champagne. But his bio- 
grapher is reluctant to part even with the diagnosis. He can- 
not understand how a physician should not have been able 
to cure bronchitis or cholera who could sketch with such peculiar 
keenness and picturesqueness the manners of German courts. That 
is the way in which Dr. Fitzpatrick breaks to us the fact that 
Lever is on the eve of starting for Géttingen. Thither his father, 
a worthy builder of English birth, who by the favour of the 
Beresfords had made a fortune, sent him to study, as Dr. Fitz- 
patrick in an outburst of fine culture phrases it, ‘ Physic rather 
than Psyche.” By Psyche we suppose we are to understand the 
future Mrs. Lever, then Miss Kate Baker, for whom, in the bio- 
grapher’s own beautiful language, the ex-Sachem had been “ cul- 
ling roses to his heart's content, eloquent of full-blown love.” 
What sort of life he led in the Hanoverian University we do not 
learn from Dr. Fitzpatrick. Some amusing details are narrated ; 
but when we look for their authority they are, we discover, quoted 
f:om contributions to the Dublin Literary Gazette. 

Lever, notwithstanding his “ acuteness in prognosis,” was unable 
to satisfy the examiners in medicine. In 1831 he graduated at Trinity 
as Bachelor of Medicine, beingalready B.A. But he never received the 
licence of the College. He made a bought degree from Louvain 
do duty in its place. His chief achievement in Dublin was his 
institution of a club called, with reference to its German models, 
the Burschenschaft. He was its “ Most Noble Grand,” and wrote 
for its hymnology his translation, “‘ The Pope he leads a happy life.” 
He attempted to practise at his father’s house ; but his success was 
meagre. In 1832 he —- from the Board of Health an ap- 
pointment to attend tocholera patients in Clare. Then he received 
ten shillings a day, and, according to Dr. Fitzpatrick, found the 
materials which he worked into “Harry Lorrequer.” His next 
se was the dispensary at Portstewart, a watering-place in 

rry, near the Giant's Causeway. His salary was 80!. a year, 
and he married on it. About the same time his father’s death put 
him in possession of some 250. a year; but the companionship of 
Maxwell, rector of Balla and author of Wild Sports of the West, 
added to his own natural tastes, would have made a much larger 
income inadequate. His private practice was not likely to extend 


very rapidly, mixed as it was with alternate doses of waltzing. 
This is the way in which his admiring biographer describes his | 
discharge of his medical duties Now whirling in the waltz, 
few minutes later by the bedside of danger; back to the room | 
again, engaging Miss Dashwood for the lancers, hurrying away to | 
see his cataplasm removed.” We spare our readers half a page | 
more of similar nonsense. “Topping a mule cart with his cob” | 
was another kind of diversion which earned him the name of the | 
inad Doctor. These were indeed more than diversions. In his 

dispensary he was masquerading. His real occupation at Port- 
stewart was to drive, as one of his contemporaries mentions, “a 


pair of grey bloods and write for the magazines.” At Port- 
stewart began the series of works which was to make him famous. 
The Dublin University Magazine was commenced in January, 


| 1833; and, after the first year and a half, Mr. Isaac Butt became 


editor. In February 1837, when Mr. Butt was still editor, Harry 
Lorrequer to ap The tale, according toa rumour, pro- 


pear. 
bably baseless, had already been declined by Colburn. In the 
same year Lever quitted Portstewart for Brussels, where, though 
not, as he himself always allowed it to be supposed, Physician to 
the British Legation, he had been promised the Minister's 
patronage. Sir Hamilton Seymour was British Minister at the 
time, and told Dr. Fitzpatrick that he considered Lever “ one of 
the most agreeable men of the four or-five agreeable men he ever fell 
in with.” Socially he was very successful. It was his habit to 
open his house, which was near the British Legation, at the 
early hour when the receptions there closed. The Minister’s parting 
guests poured in. Archbishop Whately was one habitual guest ; 
another was the Papal Nuncio, Pecci, the present Pope. He even 
had patients in plenty, but the fees were not in proportion. Oc- 
casionally they borrowed instead of paying. At length the po- 
pularity of Harry Lorrequer, together, perhaps, with impatience 
at the exercise of a vocation for which he was conscious of no 
special capacity, brought him back once more to Dublin, as editor 
of the University Magazine. Inthe discharge of those functions 
Dr. Fitzpatrick intimates that on starting, at all events, he erred 
nct so much from defect as from excess of painstaking. He dis- 
charged “the drudging duties of a reader rather than presided 
as editorial autocrat.” Considering that he was on the point of 
fighting a duel with Mr. S. C. Hall, on account of a paper in the 
Magazine which he is supposed not to have seen before publica- 
tion, he must have soon mended his editorial ways in this respect. 
It is to be said for his editorship that he raised the monthly 
circulation to an average of 4,000 copies; but we suspect that 
his good management consisted principally in the obligation the 
editor lay under to contribute much from his own pen. 

Whatever he wrote for many years was popular, and with all 
its drawbacks, could have hardly failed to be popular. He ea- 
joyed a wonderful faculty of assimilating anything of interest, after 
the O'Malley type of interest, which he might have heard or seen, 
and of reproducing it in fiction. The a was never supremely 
good; but it was seldom stale or flat. If he had to describe a 
battle he made a trencher companion of some officer who had 
been in the field. The well-known character of Major Monsoon 
was drawn from the life, at the cost of champagne without 
stint, and five Napoleons in cash to the prototype who sat to him. 
For the Douro description in Charles O’Malley he was indebted 
to a breakfast he gave at Brussels to Lord Londonderry, whom 
Dr. Fitzpatrick more suo alludes to in blank on one , while 
later on the name is given at full length. Thackeray ridiculed in 
the Book of Snobs the ‘ Lordolatry” which made Lever bestow a 
banquet on this personage, with the result of being gibbeted in the 
Marquis’s Travels, as the host at an “ inferior and extravagant” en- 
tertainment. Lever’s own explanation of an incident which it 
bitterly vexed him to recall, was that he feasted Lord Londonderry 
to extract his reminiscences of a campaign. Dr. Fitzpatrick quotes 
himas justifying ina similar way the costly restlessness which, wher- 
ever he might be, was always creating some excuse for his presence 
elsewhere. The difficulty of accumulatzng fresh materials was, 
in truth, we believe, the cause of the violent change which he. 
made soon after 1850 in his style as a writer of fiction. Lever 
ascribed the alteration to Thackeray's burlesque. ‘“ After Phil 
Fogarty he declared he might shut up shop.” The more real 
reason was that he had not the spirits to impress more Major 
Monsoons into his company, or to wander about and observe them 
in situ. When he described he still‘drew from nature. The original 
was all but before him as he wrote. In Florence, according to Dr. 
Fitzpatrick, the discovery that “the incidents and anecdotes of 
every night were utilized” by the careless-seeming bon-vivant 
“tended to limit the extent of his social intercourse.” But though 
he used whatever came within his social orbit, the limitation of 
subject-matter made it necessary to contract his canvas and em- 
ploy more sober colouring. Fits of physical and mental depression 
produced the same effect Raging the energy required to col- 
lect what he himself describes as his fuel. e may well wonder 
at the spirit and animation of the best examples ever produced of 
the military novel, when the circumstances of their production 
are remembered. Even at the height of his literary fame he 
wrote, we know, with “ gout promenading at discretion from his 
ankles to his eyeballs.” To finish a much-required chapter he often 
had, with ‘an elephant leg,” to a window. Youth 
enabled him to battle against such ills. When youth was past 
a ride in the Cascine and a rubber at home were the 
substitute for mess-tables, tho hunting field, ball-rooms, and the 
sort of housekeeping which, he tells his publisher in describing a 
visit paid him at Brussels by Lover and “ Phiz,” consumed nine 
dozen of champagne in sixteen days. A man at short intervals 
tortured with gout, and habitually so fat that, when he was seated 
his legs could not be seen, could hardly roam atield to bring home 
to his desk “‘ Charles U’Malleys ” and ‘* Harry Lorrequers.” 

Dr. Fitzpatrick has endeavoured to write Lever's closing years 
up to the gay level of his early literary triumphs. Lever was 
vegetating in a town he declares to be “one of the dreariest, 
dullest, and vulgarest dens in Europe.” In vain has his biographer 
selected from his correspondence and his friends’ reminiscences 
the brightness and sparkles which from time to time relieved the 
gloom. In vain we hear a rattle of corkscrews and the laugh 
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which hailed a good story in the evening as in the morning of 
Lever’s career. The real impression the reader takes away in 
parting is one of profound melancholy. Lever we can easily 
ieve to have been, as was stated by one of Dr. Fitzpatrick’s in- 
formants, naturally shy and manag 2 A reaction of low spirits 
necessarily avenged the violence he habitually offered to this 
natural tendency. At the close of his extravagant entertain- 
ments at Templ he was commonly a prey to miserable fears 
that the whole feast had been a failure. “The more powerful 
his social displays the greater the depression which followed 
them.” He was liable to the same apprehension about his 
novels, He was continually writing to his publisher, McGlashan, 
to send him any complimen notices which might have 
appeared of the current work. When he was ill he asked that 
any sarcasme upon it should be kept back from him. If there were 
no praises in print, then McGlashan must praise in person. With- 
out ap from some quarter he avyows not once but a hundred 
times that he cannot write. Constant pressure and excitement are 
necessary to elicit the stream of fancy. The public must have each 
month two or three hot from the author's brain, or that 
brain would not work. A publisher might offer 2,000/. for a com- 
lete novel; it was impossible for Lever to compose three volumes 
in cold blood. A single rebuff would silence the untiring con- 
versationalist who had learnt, Dr. Fitzpatrick declares, to abstain 
from monologue, but of whom Dr. Fitzpatrick affirms, half-a-dozen 
pages further on, that he was in the habit of talking down every 
one else at the table. The sense that some one of superior renown 
was of the company frequently overawed him and closed his 
mouth, After a life of social and literary successes and of unin- 
termittent pleasure, he avowed his “regret that he should have 
ever ceased to be the humble dispensary doctor of Derry.” 


THE FALLEN LEAVES.* 


« my opinion,” says Tristram Shandy, “to write a book is, 
Pe e world, Tike humming a song—be but in tune with 
ourself, ‘tis no matter how high or how low you take it.” 
. Wilkie Collins is certainly in tune with himself from the first 
page to the last of Fallen Leaves. He takes it low enough we 
must admit, but then he keeps low throughout. All his characters 
are forced and unnatural, and no less so are the incidents of his 
story. Everything, in fact, is so extravagant, so absurd, and so 
grossly improbable that a kind of low harmony is preserved 
th t. We are not so much shocked as perhaps we ought 
to be by any one chapter, as each separate chapter is in strict keep- 
ing with all the rest. The story is as unpleasant as a story can 
well be; but then it is unpleasant throughout. It is not whole- 
some reading, but then its unwholesomeness is, as it were, sus- 
tained, Mr. Collins would seem to be aware that his book is likely 
to meet with severe criticism, and he thus guards himself against 
it in @ kind of preface :— 

Experience of the reception of The Fallen Leaves by intelligent readers, 
who have followed the course of the periodical publication at home and 
abroad, has satisfied me that the design of the work speaks for itself, and 
that the scrupulous delicacy of treatment, in certain portions of the story, 
has been as justly appreciated as I could wish. Having nothing to explain, 
and (so far as my choice of subject is concerned) nothing to excuse, I leave 
my book, withont any prefatory pieading for it, to make its appeal to the 
reading public on such merits as it may possess. 

Certainly there is nothing of “ prefatory pleading” in what the 
author says here. He does not plead, but asserts, and asserts 
roundly, Like Clive he is astonished at his own moderation. He 
has had to deal with a set of d ed wretches. He has had to 
take his readers among the lowest outcasts, and he has not been 
for one moment indelicate. On the contrary, there is, as he tells 
us, “ —— delicacy of treatment in certain portions of the 
story.” He himself knows this, and intelligent readers have justly 
ai i it. You are a moral man, said Mr. Snawley. ‘Irather 

ieve I am, sir, replied Squeers. ‘I have the satisfaction to 
know you are, sir,’ said Mr. Snawley. ‘I asked one of your refer- 
ences, and he said you were pious.’ ‘ Well, sir, I hopeI am a 
little in that line,’ replied Squeers.” Mr. Collins has his references 
also, both at home and abroad. As we learn by the title-page, 
*‘translations into the French, German, Italian, and Dutch lan- 
guages are published by arrangement with the author.” No doubt 
this prefatory testimonial will be published with all the transla- 
tions, and her smeag Germans, Italians, and Dutchmen will all 
alike know that Mr. Collins is famous for his scrupulous delicacy of 
treatment of a very unsavoury subject. They will know this, 
moreover, not —_ on the testimony of his own countrymen, who 
might speak with a fond partiality, but on that of intelligent 
teaders abroad. It will be noticed that Mr. Collins claims for him- 
self this scrupulous delicacy only in certain portions of his story. 
Is he, we might ask him, ecrupulously delicate when he describes 
the open mouth of the quartermaster of an American steamer, 
“from which the unspat tobacco-juice trickled in little brown 
streams”? ‘Where, in these days of word-painting, as it is called, 
are we to draw the line? Sailors too often have nasty habits ; but 
that does not justify an author in disgusting his readers with nasty 
descriptions. Mr. Collins display this scrupulous delicacy for 
which he is so famed, in the account that he gives of an infamous 
hag, who is suffering under an attack of delirium tremens in the 

i of a thieves’ lodging house? “‘The snakes!’ she 
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shrieked ; ‘ the snakes are hissing again in my hair! the beetles are 
crawling over my face!’ She tore at her hair; she scraped her face 
with long black nails that lacerated the flesh.” Is there scrupulous 
delicacy in the following description of the death of the heroine's 
mother, who killed herself with strychnine :— 

The fell action of the strychnine wrung every muscle in her with the 
torture of convulsion. Her hands were fast clenched ; her head was bent 
back : her body, rigid'as a bar of iron, was arched upwards from the bed, 
resting on the two extremities of the head and the heels: the staring eyes, 
the dusky face, the twisted lips, the clenched teeth, were frightful to see. 
. . - . Little by little, he felt the lessening resistance of the rigid body, 
as the paroxysm began to subside. He saw the ghastly stare die out of 
her eyes, and the twisted lips relax from their dreadful grin. 

It is not pleasant to quote such pieces of writing as this, but Mr. 
Collins himself proclaims his scrupulous delicacy of treatment. 
He has his intelligent readers. We have ours. Le is sure of his. 
We hive as little doubt as to the judgment that ours will pass on 
such passages a3 those we have quoted. We must do him the 
justice, by the way, to admit that, if he does not ostentatiously 
exhibit his delicacy beyond the limits of his preface, yet in the 
story itself he displays his piety. We do not know whether he 
would claim the character of a pious man, or whether he would, 
with the modesty of Mr. Squeers, only assert that he is “a little 
in that line.” We notice, however, that in the second page of 
the book he writes, “It will be the business of the story to trace ” 
the fortunes of the hero, “over land and sea, among men and 
women, in bright days and dull days alike, until the end is reached, 
and the pen (God willing) is put back in the desk.” We might 
perhaps, with some reason, have acknowledged that we were under 
the Divine providence when, at the very beginning of a book, we 
came to talk about reaching the end. We should scarcely have 
thought of doing so, however, with regard to putting back our pen 
into the desk. But then we must admit that we have the careless 
habit, whenever we have done writing, of leaving the pen upon 
the table. 

The plot of the story, as it is written by Mr. Wilkie Collins, of 
course has in it at least one great mystery. The heroine is a 
miserable outcast of the streets. Her father was as abandoned a 
villain as ever was manufactured by a novelist. Her mother was 
so fond of drink that the butler, by her husband's direction, after 
she had taken a certain quantity, “deliberately passed her by.” 
She had an enormous appetite; and well she might have, for she 
drowned sorrow by working at a lathe or by swinging dumb-bells 
and clubs for a long time every day. She was given to smoking. 
Her husband was very rich, but they were far from being a happy 
couple. In fact, the tirst time the hero dined at their home he 
heard him whisper into her ears in the drawing-room “ You hell- 
cat.” She it was who poisoned herself with strychnine. The 
heroine was born before their marriage, as we are told in the first 
part of the book, which the author is pleased to call the prologue. 
For all we can see it might just as well have been called the first 
chapter. But there is, perhaps, a certain dignity given to a story 
when it is not only in A volumes but at the same time is in 
eight books, and, besides volumes and books, has also chapters and 
a prologue. The child's father, John Farnaby, stole the baby 
from its sleeping nurse, and handed it over to a “ baby-farmer.” 
By that means he secured—how we fail to understand—his mar- 
riage with the child’s mother. She was the daughter of a rich 
stationer, and he was in his employment as a porter. Sixteen years 
= by, and Farnaby is the head of the business and a rich man. 

is wife suspects that it was by his doing that her child had been 
stolen, but, though she can find no traces of her, she never gives 
up the hope that she will be discovered some day or other. At 
this period of the story the hero, Mr. Claude Amelius Goldenheart, 
comes from America with an introduction to Farnaby. Amelius 
was what is called a Christian Socialist. Mrs. Farnaby, the 
night after a dinner, to which the hero had been invited was 
heard by her niece gyinding her teeth in her sleep and talking 
about him. The charitable reader must make allowances for 
her, as she was not only troubled in mind, but also had 
eaten incessantly at dinner for, as we are told, “ her vigorous 
body insisted on being fed.” She not only talked of the hero, 
but dreamed of him, and dreamed three times. Her dream 
was that the door opened and the hero came in leading a young 
girl by the hand, and said, “ Be happy at last; here she is.” 
When Amelius had been told her dream and let into the mystery 
of her life, he at once undertook to do his best to find the long-lost 
daughter. But the task was not an easy one. There was only one 
clue. ‘“ The two toes of her left foot were bound together by a 
flexible web, or membrane, which held them to each other as high as 
the connexion of the nail on either side.’”’ However, a mother does 
not have a web-footed daughter and dream three times about her 
and a hero all for nothing. He finds himself one night in one of 
the street-markets of London, sees a girl “in the grasp of a half- 
drunken ruffian, one of the swarming beasts of low London, dirtied 
down from head to foot to the colour of the street mud” ; he rescues 
her from him, and discovers of course the long-lost web-footed one. 
He saves her and takes her back to her mother. But she, poor 
woman, had that very day been cheated by one of the numerous 
diabolical villains who abound in the book, and who require such 
scrupulous delicacy of treatment on the part of the author. She 
had taken a dose of strychnine half an hour or so before the hero 
arrived. She made, however, a good end—“ the last beat of her 
heart,” we read, “ was a beat of joy ”—and afforded the author an 
opportunity of bringing in a coroner's inquest. The villain, more- 
over, who had cheated her was in a day or two murdered for the 
money that he had stolen, by two other villains, so that by her 
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suicide she does more than can reasonably be expected of any 
woman to make the story lively and interesting. By this time 
the life of the hero certainly was, in the author's words, “ darkened 
by the shadows of crime and torment and death.” But the web- 
footed daughter is discovered to be a model of purity, simplicity, 
and innocence, and by the end of the story he marries her. The 
chances, certainly, had been strong against her turning out well. 
She came of a bad stock. Her father, as we have shown, was a 
callous villain. Her mother, though she had good qualities, was 
given to drinking, heavy eating, and smoking, and in the end 
= herself. The girl herself had been brought up from baby- 

ood in the streets, and had always mixed with the most aban- 
doned wretches and rufiians. We suppose that it was her web-foot 
that made her what she soon showed herself to be, for we cannot 
see any other explanation of her utterly unnatural and absurd 
character, 

The present volumes do not bring us, as we learn with regret, to 
the end of the story. The hero is married, and we might there- 
fore not unreasonably have thought that we had done with him. 
But Mr. Collins tells us in his last paragraph that “ the narrative 
of the married life of Amelius presents a subject too important to 
be treated within the limits of the present story, and the First 
Series necessarily finds its end in the culminating event of his life, 
thus far.” We trust that when the Second Series is published the 
author will not think it needful to write for himself a second 
testimonial to the scrupulous delicacy of his treatment. 


BISHOP ELLICOTT’S COMMENTARY ON THE NEW 
TESTAMENT.* 


(Second Notice.) 


_ Right Reverend editor, not to say the enterprising 
publishers, of this full and laborious work have the 
art of keeping their contributors up to their engagements 
to an extent which those who were responsible for the 
timely of the Speaker's Commentary would have 
been glad enough to have acquired. These three goodly 
quarto volumes are undated; but we see them already com- 
plete, although the first instalment was published but a year 
ago. No doubt a chief cause of such unwonted, though very 
laudable, speed consists in the fact that Bishop Ellicott has called 
about him persons not likely to be overmuch distracted in their 
labours by engagements which can neither be avoided nor post- 
oned. With the conspicuous exceptions of Dr. Plumptre and 

anon Barry (whose share is but a small one), the authors of the 
several portions of the Commentary, however competent, are men 
comparatively little known. They are all clergymen of the Church 
of land, save that the Epistle to the Hebrews has been en- 
trusted to Dr. Moulton, Principal of the Wesleyan College at 
Cambridge, well known as the translator and improver of Winer’s 
Grammar of New Testament Greek. Professor Watkins, whose 
admirable exposition of St. John’s Gospel we have previously 
reviewed, has written nothing for the two later volumes; Dr. 
Plumptre has added to his General Introduction and Comments on 
the Three Synoptic Gospels, which we have already noticed at 
sufficient length, like labours on the Acts of the Apostles and 
Second Epistle to the Corinthians; wherein, in spite of editorial 
pruning, we can still discern tokens of his characteristic boldness 
in speculation, as well as of those higher qualities of freshness, 
candour, and ingenuity which have won for him an honourable 
a living Biblical scholars. The First Epistle to the 

orinthians has unfortunately been left in feeble hands, and we 
cannot help regarding Mr. Teignmouth Shore, its annotator, as the 
weakest member of the whole company. Dr. Sanday takes for his 
part the Epistles to the Romans and Galatians; and, from his 
previous reputation, we confess we should have expected more ele- 
vation in tone and a firmer method in solving difficulties, whether 
moral or spiritual, than we have met within his pages. The third 
and last volume of the Commentary pleases us more than either of 
the two that preceded it. Beginning with Dr. Barry’s very successful 
efforts on the four Epistles of St. Paul’s first captivi erg 
Colossians, Philippians, and Philemon), it includes Dr. Moulton’s 
minute labours on the Epistle to the Hebrews, respecting which 
we shall have something to say presently ; the Pastoral letters to 
Timothy and Titus illustrated by Canon Spence, Vicar of St. Pan- 
cras; an admirable exposition of the three Epistles of St. John, 
by Mr. Sinclair, “ Resident Chaplain to the Bishop of London”; 
the Epistles to the Thessalonians and the first of St. Peter, 
by Mr. Mason, “ Canon Missioner of Truro Cathedral”; that 
of St. James by Mr. Punchard, late Fellow of St. Augustine's 
College, Canter ; the Second Epistle of St. Peter and that of 
St. Jude by Mr. Plummer, Principal of University College, Dur- 
ham. Of these several writers, each to be commended for compe- 
tent learning and much diligence, one or two may be noted for 
juvenility of tone (e.g. Vol. iii. 405, 415) ; and Mr. Plummer, to 
whom no such fault can be imputed, for a certain inability to 
make up his mind as to the canonicity of at least one of the 
Epistles he has undertaken to illustrate. Of Mr. Boyd Carpenter’s 
exposition of the Book of the Revelation it is difficult to estimate 
the precise value. It is very elaborate, and (with the sacred text) 
covers some one hundred and twenty closely printed quarto pages, 


* A New Testament Commentary for English Readers. By various Writers. 
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some of his materials being of a somewhat heterogeneous nature ; 
but we fail to gain from his Introduction and annotations alike 
any clear idea of his opinion respecting the drift and p e of 
the whole work. That it must beascribed to the apostle St. John as 
its author Mr. Carpenter firmly and, we believe, rightly maintains. 
The three distinct lines of interpretation, the Preeterist, which re- 
gards its events as completely past; the Futurist, which refers 
their fulfilment wholly to future time ; and the Historical, which 
supposes them to be a vision of things now going on and 
already accomplished in part, are none of them to his mind. 
“The writer does not feel at home,” he confesses, under the 
guidance of any of them. But in that case, surely, an 
editor of this marvellous book would have done well to 
study brevity, confining himself to the illustration of the 
symbolism from the prophecies of the Old Testament, especially 
those of Ezekiel and Daniel. It is no fault of Mr. Carpenter that 
he has failed to see light where all his predecessors, it may be, 
have stumbled on in the dark; but, having not much to say, he 
might well have said it in much fewer words, without interpo- 
lating reflections which may have already done service in the 
ao and scraps of miscellaneous poetry—some of them, like 
a Vaughan’s Easter Hymn (p. 539), not always in the very 
st taste. 

Yet, whatever may be the inequalities of this Mew Testament 
Commentary for English Readers, there can be no question re- 
specting its general merit and value. Never before hasso much aid 
been rendered to Biblical students who, not being scholars by pro- 
fession, wish to penetrate below the surface, to mark the sub- 
stantial unity of the inspired narrative amidst much superficial 
variation, and to understand the grounds upon which the existing 
canon of sacred Scripture has been received in the Christian 
Church. A favourable specimen of such investigations may be 
seen in Dr. Moulton’s Introduction to the Epistle to the Hebrews, 
which we notice not the less willingly because we cannot adopt 
his conclusion. Although it bears in our common English Bibles 
the name of St. Paul as its author, that apostle’s ordi style 
and manner differ, as is well known, from what we find in this 
remarkable composition, The following is a summary of Dr. 
Moulton’s views on the subject :— 


When an argument must rest on characteristics of Greek diction and 
style, it is very probable that different conclusions may be reached by 
different readers. This question . ... cannot be examined here in any 
detail. The writer can only state the impression made upon his own mind 
by the original text, and especially by the careful study pursued for the 
purpose of this Commentary. From point to point the general likeness of 
the Epistle to St. Paul’s writings came out more and more plainly ; on the 
other hand arose a continually increasing wonder that the Greek sentences 
and periods should ever have been attributed to that Apostle’s hand. We 
have before us Epistles belonging to every period during the last thirteen 
or fourteen years of St. Paul’s life, written under widely different circum- 
stances—some during the enforced leisure of imprisonment, others amid 
active labour. We can trace differences of style resulting both from the 
time of writing and from the circumstances which called forth the Epistles ; 
but these differences lie within a comparatively narrowed compass... . . 
For ourselves we must express our decided conviction that, whatever may 
be the relation of the Epistle to St. Paul, the composition of the Greek was 
certainly not his. 


But what if the points of minute resemblance which rise up 
more and more the closer we scrutinize the work relate quite as 
much to the style as to the matter of our Epistle? This pheno- 
menon, whose existence no one can well doubt, seems fatal to the 
conjecture that the matter furnished by St. Paul was put into his 
own language by Apollos, or Clement, or Luke, or by whomsoever 
else has been thought of as the actual writer. Not to mention 
that some eminent critics maintain that the doctrine of the Epistle 
to the Hebrews is even less Pauline than its diction. Yet it is 
the style, not the doctrine, which suggested the difficulty stated 
by Origen, who recognizes the matter as “admirable, in no wise 
inferior to the Apostle’s admitted writings” ; so far is he from per- 
ceiving any incongruity in this respect. But even Origen, whose 
acute critical judgment is SS (ris 8€ 6 ypa Ty 
TO pev GdnOes 6 Beds vy), not only that the 
ancient tradition, with good reason (ov« eix7), a the Epistle 
as St. Paul’s, but invariably cites it as his throughout his volu- 
minous writings. Dr. Moulton must cease to wonder that some 
scholars are still content to uiesce in Origen’s conclusion— 
“Whatever Church holds the letter to be Paul's, let it claim 
credit for its conviction.” 

It is not easy to judge what amount of supervision has been 
exercised by the Bis “P of Gloucester and Bristol over the several 
contributors he has called around him. Be it greater or less, we 
find some cause to regret that it was not exercised, in certain not 
unimportant particulars, more systematically and to a ex- 
tent. Dr. Plumptre, who has written not much short of half 
this Commentary, must be ially hard to control. His varied 
learning, his lively eloquence, his earnestness and zeal are tempered 
and rendered less persuasive than they easily might be by a love 
of crotchets, mostly, though not always, original, which bias his 
judgment, and sometimes lead him palpably wrong. We may 
take, for example, his treatment of a difficult, yet important, sub- 


ject—the true nature of the Pentecostal gift of to Ifany reli- 
ance may be placed on the narrative in the second chapter of the 
Acts (and, unless we hold to its strict , all mnt 
is vain), it is plain that the tongues spoken the A 


were real languages, each of them understood by some i of 
the mixed multitude which flocked together to witness the miracle 
(Acts ii. 8). “ The list that follows,” he writes, “is characteristic 
of the trained historian—trained, it may be, as in the school 


| 
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Strabo (see Introduction to St. Luke)—who had carefully inquired 
what nations were represented at that great Pentecost, who had 
himself been present at least at one later Pentecost (ch. xxi. 
15), and knew the kind of crowd that gathered to it.” Passing 
| Dr. Plumptre’s fanciful notion about St. Luke’s connexion with 
e geographer Strabo, it is obvious that the sacred writer is merely 
summing up, with anything rather than scientific precision, the 
chief nations which group around Palestine as an imaginary 
centre. To the men of Judsa (as vur editor sees) the absence of 
the Galilean patois in the Apostle’s speech was the point to be 
observed (the arbitrary conjecture “India” for “Judea” is not 
to be heard of for a moment); the other races are distributed 
in irregular sequence, at every point of the compass :—Parthia, 
Media, Elam, Mesopotamia on the east, Arabia on the south, 
t and Libya on the south-west, Crete and Asia, Phrygia 

and Pamphylia, with Rome stretching in the distance to the west 
and north-west, Pontus and Cappadocia on the extreme north. 
These nations would each of them possess their own peculiar 
languages, Greek being conspicuously absent from the list, as being 
commonly spoken everywhere save in some regions of the most 
distant east, and as being at that period almost vernacular in 
Palestine itself. From all these nations, Jews, devout men, 
heard the Apostles speak, every man in his own tongue, the 
wonderful works of God (Acts ii. 8, 11). In the face of state- 
ments thus plain and yg wee confirmed as they surely are 
by every word used by St. Paul in 1 Cor. xiv., Dr. Plumptre finds 
himself able to arrive at the marvellous conclusion that “ the 
tongues were not the power of speaking in a language which had 
not been learnt by the common ways of learning, but the ecstatic 
utterance of rapturous devotion.” Mr. Teignmouth Shore, in his 
exposition of the First Epistle to the Corinthians, speaks less 


A sense of duty has compelled us to assign reasons why these 
elaborate and really ional vaboines should not be trusted unre- 
servedly by those plain people for whose special use they are de- 
signed, or be placed without due caution in the hands of the 
young. For those who are not likely to be tossed about by every 
wind of doctrine, or to be enamoured of opinions because they are 
to them strange and new, this Commentary cannot fail to be a 
valued counsellor in cases of difficulty or doubt. There pervades 
it also a certain tone of devotion, a savour of spiritual life, too 
often lacking in works of this kind ; and, so far from its exposi- 
tions being in general wordy or tedious, students will sometimes 
be tempted to wish for a little more detail. Mr. Sinclair, for 
example, who might have had a larger share in this adventure to 
the advantage both of publishers and readers, hardly makes his 
meaning understood in the following curt note on 1 John v. 18:— 

But he that is begotten of God keepeth himself] Rather, he that is be- 

gotten of God keepeth him: i.e. the Son of God preserves him. (Comp. 
John vi. 39; X. 28; Xvii. 12, 15.) 
Of the texts quoted only John xvii. 12, 15,is areal parallel. It 
would not be gathered from the above-cited comment that the 
variation in sense (obviously one of considerable moment) 
arises from a change of reading tnpet adrov for rnpet éavrdv. The 
transfer of 6 yevynbeis from the regenerate Christian to the only 
begotten Son is recommended by the fact that 6 yeyevunpevos is 
perpetually employed to express the former idea; e.g. John iii. 8 ; 
1 John iii. 9; v. 1; and even in the first clause of this very verse, 
which yet has 6 yevvn@eis in the second. 

These volumes are sure to run through many editions. Will 
the Bishop of Gloucester and Bristol, who lends to them the in- 
fluence of his name and station, be pleased to find time for a 
thorough, bold, and impartial revision of their contents ? 


vaguely, but with just as little regard to the true bearing of the | 


before him :— 

The description of the gift in this chapter [he is brave enough to say] is 
utterly inconsistent with it being a gift of languages. 
result of a quickened spiritual power by the action of the Holy Ghost (see 
also Acts ii. 4; x. 44-46; xix. 6); it poured itself forth in wild, impas- 
sioned utterances, which were sometimes mistaken for delirium (ver. 23) ; 
and these were the expressions, not of thoughts, but of feelings, unintel- 
ne a if uninterpreted, to the listener, and sometimes to the utterer 


It is to be observed that very notable spiritual phenomena, not unlike 

what are recorded here, accompanied many periods of great spiritual re- 
vival. The histories of the early work of Wesley and Whitfield (sic), and of 
irving—to take examples in England alone—afford some very remarkable 
illustrations. 
Mr. Shore might as well have crossed the Atlantic and intro- 
duced us to some of the hideous scenes too often met with in 
American camp meetings. But has it come to this, that a New 
Testament Commentary for English Readers, edited by a learned 
English Bishop, should compare the Pentecostal gifts with exhibi- 
tions which no sober Christian can think of without sorrow and 
honest shame ? 

And now for one word of remonstrance with Dr. Sanday. We 
have frankly avowed our opinion that his commentary on the 
Epistle to the Romans is no favourable specimen of his literary 
powers ; but, though this impression grew upon us at every page that 
we read, we were quite unprepared for his note on the crucial passage 
Romans ix. 5, most truly rendered in the Authorized Version “ of 
whom, as concerning the flesh, Christ came, who is over all, Gad 
blessed for ever.” After telling us that “ ‘Socinian interpreters, 
with some of the most eminent among the Germans, put a full stop 
after ‘came, and make the remainder of the verse a doxolugy 
addressed to God, ‘ Blessed for ever be God, who is over all,’” he 
adds the wonderful comment “ Both ways are possible”; a state- 
ment which Dr. Vance Smith, writing in the Z.vpositor in reply to 
Canon Farrar, improves upon by the allegation that “ probably no 
person of competent knowledge would deny that the verse may pro- 
perly be rendered thus, ‘of whom Christ came, as concerning the 
tlesh. He who is God over all és blessed for ever.’” We utterly 
deny that, with the present collocation of the Greek words, such a 
rendering is possible. Not only may we say with the Dean of 
Llandatf, ‘‘ To place a full stop at odpxa, and regard the following 
clause as a sudden ascription of praise to God for the gift of 
Christ, is to introduce a harsh and abrupt transition, for which 
there is no cause and no parallel” ; but we insist on the order of 
the words as, to a Greek scholar like Dr. Vaughan, absolutely 
conclusive. ‘ Besides,” he writes, “in such an ascription 
evAoynrés Would stand first, as in thirty passages of the Septuagint. 
(The single seeming exception in Psalm Ixviii. 19, 20, LXX. is 
evidently due to a misapprehension of the Hebrew.)” The New 
Testament instances to the same effect are Luke i. 68 ; 2 Cor.i. 3; 
Eph. i. 3; 1 Pet.i. 3. We trust that Dr. Sanday will not mis- 
understand us; we doubt not that his theoloyical creed is such as 
an upright man in his responsible position cannot but hold; we 
heartily assent to his proposition that commentators “ are not to 
read meaning into Scripture, but to elicit meaning from it”; but 
we do not envy his feelings or those of his episcopal editor on 
digesting the patronizing praise with which Dr. Vance Smith 
closes his paper in the Expositor :— 

The most recent English commentator on this Epistle, Dr. Sanday (in 


Bishop Ellicott’s Commentary), thus fairly sums up his observations on the | 


question which I have discussed :—* Weighing the whole of the arguments 
against each other, the data do not seem to be sufficient to warrant a positive 
and dogmatic conclusion either way. ‘The application to our Lord appears 
perbaps a little the more probable of the two. More than this cannot be 
said.” I venture to ask, Can even so much as this be said, with a due re- 
gard to all the foregoing considerations ? 


The gift was the | 


MURRAY’S SWITZERLAND.* 


A guide-books stand in need of pretty frequent re-editing, 
and guide-books for the Alps are those which need it most. 
Murray’s Handbook for Travellers in Switzerland acquired its first 
reputation in what may be called the pre-Alpine days of Swiss 
travelling, and for many years it fell much behind the time. Even 
the Knapsack Guide, intended for the particular benefit of 
pedestrians, paid little or no attention to glacier expeditions 
when it was first produced, now some fifteen years ago. The 
result was to put Murray (we must be allowed to speak of the 
book by its current and familiar name) in an unfavourable position 
not only as compared with works addressed, like those of Mr. Ball 
or Herr von Tschudi, especially to mountaineers and explorers, but 
as regards books of general information like Herr Bideker’s and M. 
Joanne’s, which take thought for climbing and not-climbing travel- 
lers alike. Recently, however, serious attempts have been made to 
bring Murray’s Handbook up to the level of its newer competitors; 
and in the edition now before us the improvement amounts almost 
to a revolution. The Preface disclaims, indeed, any intention to 
go beyond what is likely to be useful to travellers of moderate 
ambition. Neither the exploring mountaineer, nor the servile 
tourist who cares for nothing but hotel bills, is to be provided for 
by a Handbook which aims only at maintaining “its original cha- 
racter a3 a practical Traveller's guide.” But it is evident that 
the work has this time fallen into the hands of an editor whose 
mourtaineering tastes are now and then too strong for his in- 
tentions, and in its revised form it contains a great deal of 
information which in the older editions would have been left aside 
with contempt, as of no possible use except to people determined 
to break their necks. 

To begin with the general introduction, it appears to have been 
almost re-written. The institution of Cook's tours is mentioned 
in a few sentences in which the editor probably had to restrain 
his feelings. The personally conducted tour is described as “an 
arrangement suited only for those who would otherwise be alto- 
gether excluded from the advantages of foreign travel, many oi 
which, however, are necessarily lost by such a system.” Under 
the head of voiturier travelling there occurs a remark the truth of 
which, though it will immediately be perceived by everybody who 
has travelled by carriage in Switzerland, is veiled in an ironical 
style perhaps not quite suited for the innocent British reader who 
must be assumed to know nothing beforehand. It is as follows:— 
“The distances which one pair of horses will achieve day after 
day, by means of walking up the smallest ascents, and using the 
brake skilfully on all descents, are incredible.” The directions to 
travellers for personal outfit and comfort are much more 
sensible than they used to be. We have some doubt on the 
item of boots being “strongly nailed.” An English shoe- 
maker acting on this direction would be likely to cover the 
sole with nails as thick as it could hold them. Now 
it is important that the boots should be strong, and the nails also, 
and in that sense that the boots should be “ strongly nailed.” But, 
though nails are good things, it is quite possible to have too man 
of them for mountain work. Swiss shoemakers are, in general, 
more intelligent about this than English ones, and their nails are 
better for the purpose. The instructions about medicine and diet 
are qualified, not to say overridden, by the one general and most 
wholesome precept, “As a rule, the less medicine the traveller 


| _* A Handbook for Travellers in Switzerlund, the Alps of Savoy and 
| Piedmont, the Italian Lakes, and part of Dauphine. Sixteenth Edition. 
| Revised. London: John Murray. 1879. 
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takes the better.” 
warnings are given as to the dangers of the higher Alpine expe- 
ditions, and the precautions to be observed by mountaineers. 
A list of books and maps is given, including works on Swiss 
i ; and there is an entirely new historical section, which (so 
far as we can judge without comparing it with the authorities on 
which it is founded) appears to be extremely well done. In this 
part the editor, who elsewhere goes on using the Gallicized forms 
of German-Swiss names under protest, allows himself the freedom 
of calling places as their inhabitants call them. On this point it 
is to be noted that modern corruption is the more without excuse, 
inasmuch as in several cases there are old og Englich forms 
which we only have to revive. It is assuredly better to write 
Mainz than Mayence; but best of all, perhaps, to write Meniz 
with Professor Bryce, who follows classical English authors in so 
doing. So Basil is the proper English form corresponding to 
Basel, which most people now Frenchify into Bdle; and if Koln 
be objected to as harsh for English mouths, our seventeenth-cen- 
tury writers, aud we think some of the eighteenth, have Colen, a 
form precisely analogous to the Low-D Keulen which is still 
in use 


Some condensed but thoroughly judicious 


For the rest, we can pretend to do nothing more than dip into 
the book here and there. It is amusing to see how a repressed 
mountaineering spirit struggles to find vent in divers places; 
when we come to the Wengern Alp, for example, there is an 
account of the Jungfrau Joch, which can scarcely be supposed to 
have much interest for the ordinary traveller. It is a magnificent 

jiece of ice-scenery indeed, “ heaped with towers,” and splendid with 
ttlements and pinnacles in every fantastic variety, and on a scale 
one cannot often become acquainted with so near at hand. But it 
is certainly fit for none but practised mountaineers. At Grindel- 
wald, again, the ascent of the Little Schreckhorn is described as 
“ for good walkers not difficult.” From the new editor's point of 
view—that is, measuring the difficulty by the standard of an ex- 
rienced climber—the description is just, though the expedition 
is a pretty good day’s work. But if we take a “good walker” in 
the sense likely to be conveyed to the average reader of Murray’s 
Handbook, the phrase is rather misleading. We should not 
pre to recommend the Little Schreckhorn offhand to an un- 
trained traveller who considered himself a fair walker in England. 
In the Zermatt district the principal glacier and ascents are 
noticed, and nearly two pages are given to the Matterhorn, 
— with a word of warning so important that, although the 
su ae of it has been published before, we shall quote the whole 
P pa s— 

The ascent of the Matterhorn is now frequently made in fine seasons— 

often by persons utterly incompetent for such an expedition, who un- 
justifiably risk, not | their own lives, but those of their guides and com- 
panions, The man who without much previous experience in the High 
Alps attempts the Matterhorn, or any similar peak, is something worse 
than foolish, and is so regarded by all with any knowledge of mountain 
craft. It can scarcely be hoped, however, unless warning is taken in time, 
that many more summers will elapse without a second Matterhorn accident. 
After recent snow, or in early summer, the mountain is often utterly in- 
accessible, and the advice of good guides must always be taken before 
attempting it. 
We find, moreover, new and improved maps of special districts, 
and in general a t increase of definiteness and accuracy on the 
earlier editions. But it would seem that the editor's care has not 
extended to all parts of the Guide alike. For the mountain centres 
the new Murray may safely be trusted; but some of the towns, 
we suspect, have been pretty much left as they were. In the de- 
scription of Geneva, at any rate, there are some odd specimens of 
crude statement and slovenly English. As an example of what 
should be avoided in style the following may be studied not with- 
out profit :— 

On this spot, in 1794, took place fusilades and butcheries too horrible to 
be detailed, in which the blood of the most respectable citizens was shed, 
condemned to execution by a band of wretches, most of whom were 
their fellow-citizens, though directed by a deputy from the Comité du Salut 
Public at Paris. 

Then Dumont is mentioned (we —_ by the omission of a 
conjunction) as “the friend and adviser of Mirabeau Jeremy 
Bentham.” General Dufour is celebrated as “the author of the 
Swiss map, the best in Europe.” We should be the last to dis- 

in any way the very high merits of the Swiss Federal 

p. But to call it in this unqualified manner “ the best in Europe” 
is to praise with so little discretion as to suggest lack of know- 
ledge. The Federal _ is in itself excellent, and was infinitely 
in advance of previous Alpine cartography. It hardly belongs to 
the same world as the ludicrous Piedmontese maps, dealing freely 
in ye | peaks, and misplacing passes when they are noticed 
at all, which are still, so far as we know, the only official sources of 
information for the Italian Alps. But since the Federal Survey was 
published, great further advances have been made. The French 
staff has been at work in Savoy, and the Austrians in Tirol and other 
mountain regions ; and we believe that in both cases the results are 
worthy to stand beside those of Dufour. Then the Swiss Alpine 
Club has treated several particular districts on a larger scale and 
in more detail than the Federal Survey; and our own Alpine 
Club has published in its new map the fruits of original research 
in those parts of the Alps where it was most wanted. If we look 
beyond the Alps, the English Ordnance Survey has not had the 


same difficulties to contend with ; but its recent work may at least 
claim to be considered in a European competition. 

A page or two further on there occurs a curious piece of confused 
historical statzment :— 

Calvin was equally rigorous in the maintenance of orthodoxy. Servetus, 
condemned by him for 


he did not attempt to disseminate in Geneva, was burnt in the Champ de 
Bourreau, now Champel, the ancient place of execution outside the walls, 
but which is now built over with handsome villas. 

Any one reading this in ignorance of the facts would suppose that 
Servetus was a resident in Geneva, and had ample opportunities 
to disseminate his doctrines there if he had béen so lain’, which 
was very far from being the case. 

Going back to the generalities of the Introduction, we would 
re that the glossary of Alpine terms is rather m , and 
might be increased with advantage. Aréte is given, but the 
German equivalent Kamm is not; and Sattel, by no means un- 
common in nomenclature ard mountain talk, does not appear. 
Even Col is omitted, we suppose as being too common for special 
remark. Perhaps it would be too much to ask for information 
about either German or Romance dialects (what there is in this 
edition on the Romansch language is good as far as it goes), and 
anything like full treatment would evidently be out of the ques- 
tion. But in a book which professes to be more than merely 
topographical it would not be inappropriate to give references on 
local philology, which would put those who might have a taste 
for it in the way of pursuing the subject. In short, we should 
like to see the spirit in which historical and political information 
has been supplied in this edition extended toa yet more com- 
plete renovation, and applied in other directions also. 


RHYS’S WELSH PHILOLOGY.* 


oa Lectures, originally delivered at the College at 
Aberystwith, and intended to appeal to a Welsh audience, 
have a much wider interest than would at first sight appear. 
Celtic philology has long suffered under the disadvantage of 
having advocates whose patriotism was, to say the least, in excess 
of their scientific knowledge; and it is only recently that it has 
been made the subject of a systematic application of the compara- 
tive method. Professor Rhys in the volume before us has not 
only shown the exact place which Welsh occupies in the widely 
extended family of Aryan languages, but he has thrown consider- 
able _ upon the structure and composition of Aryan tongues 
generally, 

For convenience of classification the languages of the world, 
dead or living, ure divided into three families—Aryan, Semitic, 
agricultural or “ ploughi tion, whose origin appears to 
have been the Hindu Kush, range 
(Persia) to Ireland. The opposite to Iran is Turan—non-Aryan 
—and proper includes the language of every other race, although 
it is usually applied to that of those other peoples with whom ‘the 
Iranians chiefly came into contact, such as the Mongols, Tartars, 
and the like. The term Semitic is derived from an entirely 
different classification, and has for its basis the Biblical division of 
the earth into the families of Noah’s three sons, Shem, Ham, and 
Japhet. The nomadic or Shepherd tribes to which the Hebrews 
and Arabs belonged traced their lineage to Shem; Ham did duty 
as the father of the black races, “his face having been 
blackened,” according to the Oriental idiom, by a disgraceful 
act; and Japhet fathered the rest of mankind. The lan 
however, classed under the head of Semitic are so distinct 
and so intimately connected one with the other that philologists 
have been content to let the old name stand. The Semitic and 
Aryan groups, then, are well defined; but the other groups of lan- 
guages are not as yet equally well classified. The present work 
deals exclusively with the Aryan family, and especially with 
a branch of it to which philologists have given the name Indo- 

tic. 

The intimate connexion between all the various Aryan lan- 
guages is proved by the similarity of words in each which express 
the — relationships of life, and which are so numerous as to 
preclude the possibility of one tongue having merely borrowed from 
we have Trish brdthair, Latin 

rater, Greek gparnp (“a clansman”), Persian bardder, Eng- 
lish brother, Sanskrit bhrdtar, &e. Again, we find Welsh 
ych “an ox,” pl. ychen, Breton oc’hen, English oz, oven, Sanskrit 
ukhshan, “a bull,” with, on the other hand, Welsh bu, buw, 
buweh, “a cow,” Irish 60, Latin 60s, English cow, Sanskrit 
go, proving that the early Aryans were familiar with horned 
cattle; while the existence of words equally similar in all 
these languages for “a door” points to the fact that they lived 
not in tents, but at least in some kind of hut with a door. 
All these coincidences show that the peoples speaking these 
tongues had a common form of society and a common mode of 
expressing their ideas, which implies an identity of origin, and 
which sets them in striking contrast to the nomadic Semitic races. 
These ethnological facts Mr. Rhys extracts from the philology in 
a remarkably clear and interesting manner, and he reconstructs for 
us, as it were, the primeval Aryan society, giving us an insight 
into the mode of life, dress, food, amusements, and cult of our 
primeval ancestors. In order that the reader who has not pro- 
secuted the technical study of comparative philology may be able 
to follow him, the author gives a table of those oe which 
certain consonants und in different languages, and which at 
first sight disguise the identity of many words ; and he then pro- 
ceeds to investigate the Fp which the Celtic tongues, and 
especially the Welsh, hold in the Aryan system :— 

The Celtic languages still spoken [he tells us] are Welsh, Breton, and 


* Lectures on Welsh Philology. By John Rhys, M.A., Professor of 


holding anti-trinitarian doctrines, which, however, | Celtic at Oxford, &c. London: Tritbner & Co. 1879. 
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Gaelic in Ireland, the Highlands of Scotland, and the Isle of Man. Among Welsh and Irish could no longer be said to form one nation, to the subju- 


the dead ones are Old Cornish, Pictish, and Gaulish. Of these, Cornish, 
which ceased to be spoken only in the latter part of the last century, has 


left us a considerable amount of literature, while the Pictish words extant | 
may be counted on one’s fingers ; the Old Gauls have left behind them a 

number of monuments, from which, together with other sources, a fair | 
number of their names and a few other specimens of their vocabulary have | 
been collected ; enough, in fact, to enable one to assign them their proper | 


place in the Celtic family. 

The Oelts of the British Isles divide themselves naturally into 
two families—the Brythonic, to which belong the Welsh, Cornish, 
and Breton; and the Goidelic, which includes the Irish and the 
Gaels of Scotland and the Isle of Man. The last word comes from 
Goidel, an old form of Gael, and the former from Brython, the 
Welsh for Britons, The old classification of the Celts into Goidelic 
nations on the one hand, and Gallo-British on the other, Mr. Rhys 
shows to be based on a false ent—namely, that Gaulish and 
Welsh both have p where the Irish hasc. The Gauls had, how- 
ever, replaced the original g v with p at a date anterior to the in- 
vasion of Cesar, while the Welsh did not do so till the sixth or 
seventh century. A similar argument might be used in favour of 
a Gallo-goidelic unity, as both the Irish and Gaulish have initial 
8, where the Welsh has’; but it is shown that this common, 
though somewhat puzzling, phonetic ehange was made by the 
Welsh subsequently to the Roman occupation, as, when they bor- 
rowed such a word as sextarius, they changed it into hestawr. The 
old landmarks having been thus swept away, the author unhesi- 
tatingly adopts the division above mentioned, into Goidelic and 
Brythonic, and, as it appears to us, he does so with good reason. 

‘The original Celts who first took possession of these islands ap- 
pear to have had the patriarchal system of government, and to 

ve been divided into a well-defined system of clans, such as are 
found in Ireland and Scotland, long after the great division of 
which we have spoken. In this primitive period, when the Brython 
and the Goidel were one, such namesand titles as Teyrn, “a king,” 
gop d arose. This is in Irish Tigern, tighearna,a lord, and 

the early inscriptions ¢igern-t and teyern-o, and is connected with 
the Celtic word for “a house,” in Welsh tig, now ty. Itis found 
on the Continent also, as in the Tigernum castrum of Gregory of 
Tours, now Tiern, a word from which the well-known name of 
Thiers is derived. To the same period the author assigns the adop- 
tion by the insular Celts of Druidism, which has been proved to 
have found its way into Gaul 200 B.c. It no doubt came there 
from Britain, as Ozsar tells us in the well-known passage relating 
to the subject, where he expressly refers the origin of the system 
to Britain, and tells us that those who desired to study it more 
intimately went there for the The conclusion at which 
wo amive, then, is thas “ a Celtic’ people, ing the same lan- 
guage, came from the Continent and settled on this island; sooner 
or later some of them crossed over to Ireland, and made themselves 
@ home there.” This opinion is supported by the nomenclature of 
places on both sides of the Irish Sea as given by Ptolemy, who 


speaks of, for instance, a T'ayyavav dxpov in Oarnarvonshire and a 
tribe of Fr settled in county Clare. Ptolemy also men- 


tions a people called Hapioo or Hapeioo: settled on the Humber, 
which it appears nearly certain was a colony of the Parisii, 
whose chief town was Lutetia, on the Seine; while, on the other 
hand, Brittany was colonized from our own shores. 

Welshmen have been so long accustomed to look upon their own 
language as a pure and unmixed primitive that it is quite 
refreshing to see a native of the Principality not only acknowledg- 
ing that the Cymraeg borrowed from other languages, but that 
agtually the national double consunant J is often nothing more 
than the Latin /d or It, as in melldith, maledictio ; swilt, solidus ; 
and cysylldu, consolidare. Such a word as cyllell, “ a knife,” which 
looks very Celtic at first sight and very pre-Roman, becomes 
under this daring criticism the domestic couteau of the French— 
coltello in Italian and cudtellus in Latin. Of the too common but 
absurd pretensions of his countrymen Mr. Rhys disposes in a few 
sensible words :— 

When hear it said, as may, that Welsh or Irish is the 
key to I — not how ae te a do not believe a word of it ; 
the reverse would be nearer the truth. “We want concentrated upon the 
Celtic languages all the light that can possibly be derived from other 
Aryan tongues—that is, if we are to decipher their weather-worn history. 
That the Welsh of the present day are in the main the lineal 
descendants of the people the Romans found here he thinks very 
Enry. the, any rate there is no historical evidence to the con- 


Roman occupation itself possibly infused a little 
foreign blood into the race ; but the English or Danes have left little 


or no trace in the la , and probably seareely any in the 
blood. The theory of an old Irish occupation also remains to be 
, and from these facts the author justly concludes that the 
continued to be spoken without any violent interruption 

from of the “ Brythonic” race in the time of Agricola to the 
battle of Chester in 607, when the various sections of the nation 
were cut off from mutual intercourse, and the lang consequently 
began to differentiate. The Brythonic people of the North, of 
Wales, and of Dumnonia he assumes to have spoken the same 
till the seventh century, though of course with dialectic 
variations, while the differences between this Brythonic and the 


Goidelic h of Ireland are of older date. 
The various of development in the Welsh e are in- 


y, being 'y lai er contribution for the purpose. 
The result of this laborious investigation is a much more Seen 
division than has yet set forth, and is given in 

the author’s words as follows :— 
1. Prehistoric Welsh ranging from the time when the ancestors of the 


gation of the Britons by Julius Agricola, or, let us say, to the end of the 
1st century. 


2. Early Welsh of the time of the Roman occupation, from the end of 


the rst century to the departure of the Romans in the beginning of the 
5th century. 

3. Early Welsh of what is called the Brit-Welsh period, from that date 
till about the end of the 7th century, or the beginuinr of the 8th. 

4. Old Welsh, from that time to the coming of the urmans into Wales in 
the latter part of the rrth century. 

5. Medieval Welsh, from that time to the Reformation. 

6. Modern Welsh, from that epoch to the present day. 


Of course, in tracing this development the numerous early in- 
scriptions which exist in England and Wales have been con- 
sidered, and here arises a contested point. A large number of 
antiquaries, and notably the writers in the <Archeologia Cam- 
brensis, have assumed that these inscriptions are Irish, and not 
Welsh, basing their assumption on the fact that they generally 
contain the form magvi, son, Mr. Rhys, however, points out that 
the Brythonic languages systematically changed gv into p, and 
that the word therefgre exactly represents the old Welsh sap, 
now mab, What was wanted was to prove that the Brythonic 
change of gv to p was obsolete before the date of the inscriptions 
whose origin isin question. An instance given from the Arche- 
ologia Cambrensis above quoted (1874, p. 335) reduces the argu- 
ment ad absurdum, the words Wieder matris Odeleu being serious] 
rendered “ Dermot o’ Daly,” and assumed to be a purely Trish 
name. These inscriptions are written mostly in a modified form 
of the Roman alphabet, though some few are in the so-called 
Ogam writing, and sometimes they are bilingual, being written in 
both. The non-Irish origin of these inscriptions is, however, 
a best shown in the instances cited by Mr. Rhys, of which 
it will be sufficient to quote only one or two:— 

We will hegin with a stone at Penmachno, in Carnarvonshire, which 
reads :—Cantiori Hic Jacit Venedotis Cive Fuit Consobrino Magli Magis- 
trati, This undoubtedly shows that the person commemorated was a man 
of importance and a Venedotian citizen, whatever that may mean. The 
Venedotians are not generally supposed to be a Goidelic race, and, as they 
are not likely to have made a foreigner a citizen of their State, the conclu- 
sion is unavoidable that the inscription is not of Irish origin. 


In like manner, in an inscription, Corbalengi jactt Ordous, on a 
stone overlooking Cardigan Bay, the conclusion is almost inevitable 
that the person buried is one of the Ordovices of North Wales. 

The assumption that the inscriptions are Irish rests mainly on 
the theory that the Goidelic race were the first mhabitants of 
Wales, and that their occupation of North Wales lasted down to 
the fourth or fifth century. The classification of the Celts made b 
Mr. Rhys, and before referred to, proves, if correct, that the Goidelic 
Celts could not have inhabited Wales before the Brythons. The 
principal support of the theory is found in certain place-names 
which are supposed to commemorate the sojourn of the Gaul 
as those composed with the word Gwyddyl—usually rendered 
“ Trishman ”—such as Lian y Gwyddyl, Porth y Gwyddyl, and 
the like. It is, however, doubtful whether the word gwyddel 
should not be rendered bramble or brake; and even if it means 
“Trish,” it is only to be ranked with such names as Pont y Saeson, 
Englishman’s Bridge” ; and, as the author justly argues, no 
more proves the pre-occupation of the Gael than of the Saxon. 
Another noticeable point is mentioned in the work—namely, that 
the Celts, whenever they came, probably found inhabitants in the 
islands, and their speech would at least affect the language of the 
conquerors in course of time, and account for a certain amount of 
difference between various Celtic idioms, The evidence of inscrip- 
tions, place-names, and coins leads the author to the conclusion 
that the immediate predecessors of the Brythonic immigrants in 
Wales and some parts of England were Gauls. One lecture is 
devoted to the use and development of the Roman alphabet 
amongst the Brythons; we have not space for an abstract of 
this, but it contains much that will interest the student of our 
own language as well as of the Welsh. The subject forms a 
natural introduction to a disquisition on the much-disputed Ogam 
inscriptions. These consist of letters formed of groups of strokes 
not unlike runes, and always written on the two planes of the 
angle of a stone, the edge forming a continuous line, and the 
letters being distinguished by the number of their strokes and 
their position on either or both sides of this line. As they are found 
only in the British Isles, it is generally conceded that they were 
invented there; but,as has been hinted above, Celtic antiquaries 
are divided into two schools—one assigning their origin to Great 
Britain and the other to Ireland. The work contains copies of 
nearly all the known inscriptions, many of them bilingual, the 
duplicates being in Roman letters; and Mr. Rhys has brought a 

fund both of historical and philological learning to bear upon 

their decipherment. He considers the Ogam alphabet to have been 
rudely imitated from the Phcenician alphabet itself, and not from 
its next development, the Greek or Roman; and this view is sup- 
ported, not only by the traditional sequence of letters in the Ogam 
alphabet, but by the Celtic legends as to their origin. A very in- 
genious conjecture is given as to the meaning of the word ogam 
itself, which is made out to be identical with the Welsh word 
ofydd, “an Eisteddfodic graduate who is neither a bard nor & 

ruid,” and hence a man of science and letters. The Irish tradi- 
tional idea that the ogam was a cryptic character, and connected 
in name with the evil spirit Ogyrven, he dismisses as the result of 
a common vulgar error which associates all knowledge and science 
with the devil. 

Mr. Rhys’s book is not only a most valuable contribution to 
comparative philology, but it is a really national benefit to his 
fellow-countrymen, since it ought to render impossible for the 
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future those absurd claims which have made nearly all previous dis- | 
quisitions by Welshmen upon their own language ridiculous. As — 
a mere history, ingeniously constructed from strange and recondite | 
materials, it is also very interesting, and proves not only the 
accurate scholarship, but the logical mind of the author. 


MARGARET DUNBAR.* 
pes author of Margaret Dunbar does herself injustice in de- 


scribing the life of her heroine as “simple and prosaic 
by force of circumstances.” We do not say that it does not often 
strike us as tedious and even dull inthe narration; but, on the 
other hand, circumstances occasionally conspire to surround it with 
elements of the most lurid tragedy, Near the opening of the 
story we have an exciting scene in which Margaret figures with 
the heroism of a Grace Darling; and it concludes with a foul and 
most unnatural murder, in which she appeals to our sympathies 
as the victim. In merely saying that she shows on one 
occasion the heroism of Grace Darling, we really fall far below 
the mark. The daring young woman who went to the rescue of 
the castaways in the ill-fated Forfarshire was the daughter of a 
lighthouse keeper on the storm-beaten Staple Isles, had been 
brought up from childhood to pull an oar, and must have been as 
familiar with the wildest storms as a kittiwake or a Mother 
Carey’s chicken. Miss Dunbar, on the contrary, seems to have 
known little more of the sea than any other young lady who happens 
to live near a fishing village ; when, one evening, there springs up 
the traditional gale that has blown the novelist so much service- 
able sensation. Feminine curiosity, or possibly the prescience 
of a mission in store for her, sends Margaret to the beach in 
the early morning. Though the traditional ship “ of fair tonnage ” 
is drifting towards destruction on the traditional reef, it seems at 
first sight that it would have been better much for all parties had 
Margaret been content to stay quietly in bed. To tell the truth, 
though the fishermen and long-shore men are civil and conversable, 
if rough in their manners, she finds herself in exceedingly dis- 
reputable company. We must conclude from internal evidence 
that the scenes of Margaret Dunbar are laid as nearly as possible 
at the present time, and we had hoped that in these days of Life- 
boat Societies, Humane Society medals, and Lloyd’s receivers for 
wrecks, the practices of wrecking and plundering had gone out of 
date. But Miss Dunbar might have been in the Cornwall of a 


hundred years ago, or in the half-savage Morbihan which Emile _ like 


Souvestre so powerfully describes in his Derniers Bretons. Many 
men in that assemblage at Hazeldean had been out all the night, 
“ base-hearted enough to anticipate the spoils of a wreck”; and 
an old Triton tells her paternally that it is no place for her. 
“A corpse or two may land by and by,” he remarks, “and these 
fellows are no way purticular, and chop off a finger when it’s 
worth it, as neat as hewing sticks.” Consequently we can un- 
derstand that they may have a double motive in declining 
to take any steps to prevent the crew from becoming corpses. 
Margaret implores them to launch a boat, but she ad- 
dresses her appeals in vain, alike to their pluck and their 
humanity. However, they change their minds all at once, under 
circumstances which are mysterious and almost miraculous. Since 
the young lady volunteers to steer, they are content, of a sudden, 
to put to sea with her, partly because they “believed she had a 
charmed life,” and partly because the gale which had been 
blowing a hurricane a few minutes before had abated, so “ that 
there was no serious risk.” The strangeness of the phenomenon 
of an instantaneous calm almost sinks into insignificance before 
this singular illustration of the superstition of the fishing folk. 
Out they go, with the young girl pulling stroke oar, making, 
of course, a satisfactory trip, and saving one of the leading villains 
of a tale which is rich in repulsive specimens of humanity. 

“ How’s that for simplicity and prose?” we may ask, in the quaint 
language of a vulgar Americanism, and yet this scene is nothing 
at all in comparison with theclosing act of the melodrama. Then 
Margaret has grown into a woman, and has long rejoiced in the 
friendship of a certain fascinating Elsie. Elsie is a miracle of 
beauty and artistic talent, who has just made a successful début 
on the stage. We believe, too, that Elsie bad somehow come 
into a fortune; but we must frankly confess to not having read 
this long novel so closely as to have absolutely mastered all the 
minor details. Be that as it may, there are quite enough of 
attractions in Elsie to make a couple of gentlemen fall 

ionately in love with her. She has plighted her troth to 
Coeds Lonsdale, while Eugene de Warner is smarting from the 


bitterness of rejection. It might have been well for Eugene if, | 


like — Dunbar, he had lost his mother in the days of his 
outh. The Baroness de Warner is scarcely a lady that we should 
ve cared to trust with the formation of the youthful character. 
She is a polished woman of the world, who detests her husband, 
though she generously condones his marital offences on the 
understanding that he shall be equally tolerant in turn. She 
cynically avows her gluttony and sensuality, scoffs at the finer 
feelings of our nature, and is given to swallowing glasses of 
absinthe on the sly. We should have thought that the ele- 
t Eugene would be a son after her own heart; but even 
| oan though doing his best to do her credit, barely comes up 
to her ideal of viciousness. He cannot help admiring and respect- 
ing her, however, if he does not love her :— 
The theatrical rant the Baroness had often indulgedin, . . . rant 
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of the ferocious school—always struck Eugene as the finest feminine 
agitation possible. There had been evil in the curves of the mouth, and 
ophidian cunning in that selfish wrath. 
But on one momentous occasion, the tender mother rather 
further than mere theatrical rant. She recommends her son to 
murder Elsie, and sketches with the graceful facility of genius 
_ the rough outlines of the crime. He is to take Elsie off to a yacht, 
| upset the boat, and save himself by his swimming powers, while he 
leaves his charge struggling in the water. Eugene hesitates, dis- 
cusses the business, is persuaded, and is lost. “ Yes, mon fils,” she 
exclaims in dismissing him on the venture, as she relapses into 
that theatrical rant of her’s, “ return victorious, and you shall be 
crowned with a wreath of gold.” 

The motherly proposition, on calmer reflection, has a decided 
charm for Eugene. Now we learn how much worse he is than we 
had supposed him, “ Pity had ever been beyond his ken.” His 
“was the cold, inflexible rage of the atheist ; the animal fury of a 
man of vitiated mind, material in everything, believing in no 
hereafter, making idols of the senses, to which he had 
from boyhood. He inherited all his mother’s cold cruelty, his 
father's deliberate craftiness.” We can only wonder at the glamour 
which so demoniacal a being has contrived to cast over the pure- 
minded Elsie; for she admires and implicitly trusts in him, though 
she has bestowed her heart elsewhere. She puts off in a boat 
with this agreeable companion, and is deposited in safety, though 
with certain misgivings, on board the yacht. No doubt 
presence of able seamen might have deranged the plans of the 
amiable owner; but, though the craft is moored in the open road- 
stead, he has characteristically dispensed with a crew, and the 
solitary man in charge has been allowed to take leave of absence. 
Then Eugene intimates his diabolical purpose by reminding his 
companion, with a fiendish face, that she is at his mercy. He 
locks the door of the cabin, indulges in a page or so of the 
_“ theatrical rant” which he must certainly have learned from his 
mother, proceeds to drag Elsie about the cabin, and finally 
flings her away from him. Not unnaturally, by this time she 
is seriously alarmed, and bethinks her of the talisman she 
carries about with her. As his brute strength is triumphing over 
| her feeble resistance, she ejaculates impressively, ‘Save me! I am 

your sister.” It strikes us as an unpleasant situation altogether; but, 
considering that the whole wien ad arisen out of Eugene’s inten- 
| tion of marrying her, we should have supposed that the an- 
| nouncement of a fact so ry garg have acted on his frenzy 
like ice on mercury. Not a bit of it. He renews his assu- 
_rances that he has vowed that she shall suffer, and the unexpected 
announcement of their near relationship cannot shake his mind or 
sway his purpose. In short, he gives her briefly to understand that 
he still holds to his intention of murdering her. In the meantime 
he behaves even more objectionably than we should have expected 
of him. “ He fell at her feet, and seized her hand; he strained 
her to his heart, and kissed lips and brow in a reckless outburst 
| that bordered on dementia.” An unforeseen circumstance calls 
| bim away from the cabin, and sends him swimming after the boat, 
| which has somehow broken loose. By the time he returns, Elsie is 
blockaded behind the furniture, and is armed besides with a pair of 
loaded pistols, which she is quite ready to use against her too 
impulsive brother. Then the desperado shows the white feather, 
and sneaks sullenly on deck, only to find himself face to face with 
Margaret Dunbar, who, prompted by some supernatural warning 
of danger, has rowed aboard to the assistance of her young friend. 
We should have said that the reunited pair of maidens were well 
quit of the dangerous deceiver, who, suddenly transformed 
from a tiger to a lamb, proposes to go quietly ashore in 
the boat. Margaret, however, insists on accompanying him, for 
reasons that were best known to herself; and, as his rage and the 
necessities of the novel must have a victim, she gets murdered, in 
the place of her more fortunate friend. But we should say 
that, judging by the rules of art, Eugene behaves with un- 
necessary brutality. If he had drowned Elsie, as his mother sug- 
gested, or simply pitched Margaret over the cliffs, we should have 
ronounced the action, though strong, to be ibly legitimate. 
But the promiscuous way in which he knocks both the young 
ladiesabout isreally shocking—hitting out wildly from the shoulder, 
and dealing them violent blows onthe temples. To be sure, there 
is prompt retributive justice in the manner of his death. Bringing 
his strong right arm into play, Mr. Gresham Lonsdale knocks 
Eugene out of time on the of the yacht that had been the 
scene of his violence ; and as he goes “ quietly drifting out to seaa 
pallid corpse”—the tide, by the by, was setting inshore at the time— 
we can only say that he was rightly served. 

We have given our chief attention to the powerful sensation 
_ which the author too modestly ignores. We can only regret that 

we have left ourselves no room to do justice to bo seo and 
the fragmentary French, and the vivid pictures of life and manners, 

which make the subsidiary beauties of a most remarkable tale. 
Champagne, with a variety of other wines, spirits, and malt liquors, 
, flow freely at the homely suppers of village schoolmistresses and 
| doctors; while ladies of fashion dis of their bottles of Sauterne 
‘and dry hock for luncheon, and lighten the tedium of the slow- 
ing hours with glasses of absinthe, cognac, and Chartreuse. 
Possibly it may be the. vinous exhalations thus heavily perfuming 
| the pages which make it difficult for us to disentangle the — 
of passages that should be as profound as they are eloquent, 
| we only the key to them; although the diffieulty, of interpretation 


| 


| 


may be partly explained by the fact that the sentences sometimes 
extend over the greater part of a page. 
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FRENCH LITERATURE. 


Noe than three publishers have undertaken to supply us 
with short histories of foreign literature—Messrs. Hachette, 
Lemerre, and Charpentier. Of the excellent series issued by the 
first of these publishers we have often had occasion to speak, and 
the volumes which bear the names of MM. Demogeot (France), 
Pierron (Rome and Greece), are justly celebrated. M. Lemerre 
has also introduced his collection by a work in two volumes on 
the history of French literature, composed by M. Gidel ; and the 
duodecimo we are now noticing is the first of a series devoted to 
the nations of Northern Europe(1). The author’s plan was ori- 
nally to complete the whole cycle of European literature in two 
instalments ; but it was found that the proper treatment of the 
subject could not be accomplished within such narrow limits, and 
accordingly the space allowed has been doubled. The survey of in- 
tellectual progress in Scandinavia (Denmark and Sweden), Ger- 
many, and Holland is the theme discussed in the present volume ; 
and, although M. Eugéne Hallberg, the author who professes to 
guide us in our studies, finds himself less fettered than was origi- 
nally intended, yet it will be easily understood that the brief space 
of 378 pages is consistent only with the most elementary review 
of so rich a topic as German literature. M. Hallberg frankly 
acknowledges that his work has no pretensions to originality 
except in those parts which refer to the most distinguished 
writers ; for the rest he was necessarily compelled to reproduce in 
an abridged form the opinions of the best critics. A few 
characteristic extracts are added here and there, and, besides a 
ad index, the autbor has given an excellent chronological 
ta 

M. Courriére, like his other collaborateurs in M. Charpenticr's 
series, is more ambitious; his history of Slavonic literature deals 
only with contemporary writers, and, at the same time, it is on a 
far larger scale (2), Russia having been amply examined by itself 
in a volume published last year. M. Courriére’s preface contains a 
number of details, the knowledge of which is indispensable to 
those who would thoroughly master the subject treated of in 
the body of the work, especially as no writer had before attempted 
to draw the attention of French readers to the progress and cha- 
racter of Slavonic literature. The publications of MM. Mickie- 
wicz, Léger, Rambaud, Dozon, and others are valuable, no doubt, 
as illustrating certain special points; but, so far as we know, M. 
Courriére is the first who has studied the subject in its spre 
and he has the advantage of mapping out for our benefit the whole 
ground, the separate districts of which we can afterwards visit 
more leisurely. The volume in question is divided into two great 
parts, corresponding respectively to the Yungo-Slavonians, or 
Southern tribes belonging to the Austrian Empire or to Turkey 
(these in their turn form three principal groups—namely, the 


Bulgarians, Servo-Croatians, and Slavonians), and to the Slavonians | 


of the West. Under this denomination we find amongst other 
nationalities the Poles, whose literary history is quite as interest- 
ing as the vicissitudes of their politics. M. Courriére takes care 
to give us a list of authorities on every group he considers, and 
we may safely say that for the majority of French readers the 
volume we have just noticed will have, at any rate, the interest 
which belongs to a branch of study hitherto entirely or almost 
eutirely unknown. 

M. Ledrain’s History of the Jews (3) is written in too affected a 
style; it is an imitation of M. Renan’s mievrerie, and the poetical 
garb which the author has thrown over the narrative seems to us 
inconsistent with the requirements of a handbook for students. 
In his — M. Ledrain informs us that he cannot go quite so 
far as Professor Goldziher, who sees everywhere—in the episode 
of Lot and Abraham, in that of Cain and Abel, of Saul and 
Hagar, of Jacob and Esau—the solar myth. M. Ledrain’s 
theories are, however, wild enough; and his transcription of 
the Hebrew names is a needless piece of affectation. He has 
consulted a number of authors, both ancient and modern, and 
drawn upon the treasures accumulated by Messrs. Mariette, Oppert, 
Bragsch, Rawlinson, Smith, and others; but his interpretations 
are often most — and his style is generally tedious. 

The great work of M. Henri Wallon (4) had long been out of 
rint, and the few copies which appeared from time to time in 

ook-sales fetched extravagant prices; we are glad, therefore, 
that @ new edition of it should now be published, because 
students will henceforth be able to procure at a reasonable cost a 
treatise which has deservedly obtained much reputation, and 
which may be regarded as a masterpiece on the subject of which 
it discourses. Let us say, in the first place, that the book we are 
now considering was composed in 1837 by M. Wallon and the 
late M. F. Yanowski, jointly, the subject having been set by the 
Académie des Sciences morales et politiques. This subject, in- 
cluding as it did the history of slavery both amongst the ancients 
and during the middle ages, formed really two distinct parts; M. 
Yanowski selected the one relating to medieval times, and it was 
published nineteen years ago at the Imperial press. M. Wallon 
undertook to discuss the formation, nature, and results of slavery, 
both in Greece and in Rome; his work, published in 1847 for the 


first time, is now reprinted without any considerable alteration, 
the author retaining even an introduction which the general aboli- 
tion of slavery in America and elsewhere has fortunately rendered 
useless—we mean his essay on modern servitude. The first volume 
of M. Wallon’s work treats of slavery in the East (Palestine, 
Egypt, Assyria, &c.), and in Greece. The progress made during 
the last few years by Oriental scholarship could not, of course, but 
supply the author with fresh data illustrating the social life of the 
Ss settled on the banks of the Nile, the Tigris, and the 
Suphrates ; these have received due attention, and the results ob- 
tained are given in the foot-notes. The second volume is entirely 
taken up by Roman civilization, and is supplemented as well as the 
first one by an appendix of historical éclaircissements. 

M. Daubrée, who is justly considered (5) as one of the principal 
French authorities on the subject of geology, has determined, we 
are glad to say, upon collecting and reprinting a large number of 
essays or disquisitions which have been written by him during the 
course of the last thirty years, and which are at present scattered 
in scientific journals and reviews. Those readers who have had the 
trouble of hunting through the volumes of the Gentleman's Magazine 
or the Quarterly Review, for instance, in quest of some valuable article 
know what a boon is the publication of a recueil such as the one 
which M. Daubrée is now editing; and it is much to be desired 
that the example set by the learned director of the Paris School 
of Mines should be generally followed. His first volume is divided 
into two sections, each comprising a certain number of chapters ; 
the general subject which the author considers is the _ 
of the experimental method to geological phenomena; but these 
phenomena can be (1) of a chemical or physical, or (2) of a mechani- 
cal nature. What M. Daubrée designates as sideral 1 ew 
is to say, the science which treats of meteorolites—is to form the 
subject of a second volume. The present one is introduced by 
a lecture or address which the author delivered in 1876 at South 
Kensington. We notice that M. Daubrée maintains the legiti- 
macy of hypotheses in geological science, quoting as an instance 
the case of Leopold de Buch, whose theories created half a cen- 
tury ago such sensation amongst naturalists. 

The articles published in the Revue des Deux Mondes by 
Viscount d’Haussonville have been collected together in a hand- 
some volume (6), and embody a large amount of valuable evidence 
on an important subject. What is the origin of criminality amongst 
children? how might it be prevented ? what are the sanitary, moral, 
and educational means which France has at its disposal ? what are 
the advantages and defects of the present system ?—these and 
many more questions of the like nature are carefully discussed by 
the author; and surely they amply deserve the attention of those 
who have at heart the happiness of society. It is impossible, within 
the limits of a short paragraph, to even hint at the various 
points touched upon by eee d’Haussonville ; we may, how- 
ever, notice what he says in his introductory chapter. M. 
Charles Robert, a gentleman who devotes his time to philanthropic 
objects, delivered a little while ago a lecture, printed since, 
entitled Ecole ow prison, suggesting that instruction is the only 
means of stopping the progress of criminality. M. d'Haussonville 
sets himself to prove by statistical documents that M. Robert’s 
dilemma is fallacious, and that religious education alone can give 
us the solution of the problem. The author has evidently studied 
with the utmost care the history of vagabondage, and his ac- 
quaintance with London hospitals enables him to institute sugges- 
tive comparisons and to propose valuable reforms. 


In the speciality of metaphysical literature we have several 
works to mention here. M. Burdeau's translation of Schopen- 
hauer’s essay on the foundation of ethics (7) is supplemented by 
notes, and is very well done. 


It is well known that M. Barthélemy Saint-Hilaire has been 
engaged for many years upon a French translation of Aristotle, 
various portions of which have been published from time to time. 
The metaphysical works form three volumes, accompanied by a 
preface, now separately printed (8), because it contains, in ad- 
dition to a brief analysis of Aristotle’s metaphysical views, a 
defence of metaphysics in general against the attacks of Positivist 
scientists, on the one hand, and of theologians, on the other. 
“Perennis philosophia,” says M. Barthélemy Saint-Hilaire; the 
problems it deals with are immortal, whatever the self-styled 
champions of common sense may affirm, and, what is more, they 
are essentially of a practical nature; both men and political 
societies are influenced by them, and the efforts made to suppress 
it or to proclaim its inefficacy are doomed to be useless. After 
having given us an excellent appreciation of Aristotle’s metaphy- 
sical system, M. Saint-Hilaire reviews rapidly the theories of the 
Stoics, and the Neo-Platonists, and arrives at Descartes, whom 
he criticizes in detail, considering him as the founder of modern 
metaphysics. M. Barthélemy Saint-Hilaire has ably defended the 
cause of metaphysics against both theologians, on the one hand, 
and scientific philosophers, on the other; but he overrates, we 
think, the antagonism of the Church, or, at any rate, he falls into 
the common mistake of making the Church responsible for the 
stupid intolerance of a few fanatics. The objections raised by 


(1) Histoire des littératures étrangéres (scandinave, allemande, 
hollandaise). Par Eugene Hallberg. Paris: Lemerre. 


(2) Histoire de la littérature contemporaine chez les Slaves. Par C. 
Courriére. Paris: Charpentier. 


(3) Histoire @Israé!. Par E. Ledrain. 1*e partie. Paris: Lemerre. 
Hachette & Co 


(5) Etudes synthétiques de géologie expérimentale. Par A. Daubrée. xt 
artic. Paris: Dunod. 
(6) L’enfance 4 Paris. Par le vicomte d’Haussonville. Paris: Lévy. 
(7) Le fondement de la morale. Par A. Schopenhauer, traduit de l’alle- 
mand par A. Burdeau. Paris: Germer-Bailliére. 


de Vesclavage dans Caxtiquité. Par H. Wallon. Paris and | J De la métuphysique, introduction & la métaphysique Aristote. Par 


arthélemy Saint-Hilaire. Paris: Germer-Bailliére. 
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scientists are also well stated and ably refuted; one of the prin- 
cipal is no doubt that metaphysicians discuss the same topics as | 
divines, deal with the same questions, and endeavour to solve, | 
although in an essentially independent way, the same problems. Is | 
it time, however, to assert, as Positivists do, that metaphysics do | 
not constitute a science merely because they do not take cognizance | 
of facts which appeal to our senses? and can any one be bold 
enough to declare that men suchas Socrates, Plato, Aristotle, Des- 
cartes, and Leibnitz, to name only these, fell into the astounding | 
error of concentrating all the energies of their mind upon idle 
dreams? M. Barthélemy Saint-Ililaire has done very well in , 
publishing separately this little volume, which, besides forming 
the natural ype to the French translation of Aristotle’s meta- 
a works, possesses also an independent value as an apology — 
‘or metaphysics generally. | 

The history of the science of divination (9) in antiquity is 
both extremely curious and extremely difficult; curious, because | 
it is closely connected with the national life of the Greeks and 
Romans; difficult, on account of its extent, touching as it does 
in equal proportion on philosophy, history, and archeology. M. 
Bouché-Leclereq has, nevertheless, attempted to grapple with it; 
and, after a preparation of many years, he gives us the first volume 
of a work which is to be completed in four. We have first a very 
complete bibliographical list of all the authors who in various 
times have written on the subject of divination; then comes a 
long introduction showing that the art of predicting the. 
future was an essential part of the religious system of the 
ancients. The definition of the mantiké techné, and the dif- | 
ference between it and magic next occupies our attention; | 
separate sections are devoted to a survey, first, of the part played | 
by theological fatalism in the development of the science we are 
now considering ; second, of the attitude assumed by philosophers 
towards the oracles and soothsayers ; third, of the view whieh the 
early Christian Church entertained about the revelation of future 
events. Greek civilization forms the topic of M. Bouché-Leclercq’s 
first book, while the second is entirely devoted to Italy; the 
volume before us concludes with an inquiry into the methods of 
divination used in Greece. 


The second volume, just published, of M. Louis Blanc’s articles 
on England (10) is quite as interesting as the first, and the sketches 
thus put together are far more worthy of preservation than the 
generality of works cut out at random from the columns of news- 

apers. M. Louis Blanc took the tiuuble of studying England 
fore attempting to express an opinion, and his articles on Christ- 
mas, on Mr. Gladstone, and on pauperism are good examples of the 
careful manner in which he can discuss questions of the most 
various kinds. 

The newest contribution to Messrs. Hachette’s Bibliothéque des 
merveilles is a good history of electric lighting, by Count du 
Moncel, member of the Institute (11). After a few necessary ex- 
planations on electricity, magnetism, and electro-magnetism, the 
author describes the various generators of the electric light, com- | 
pares them with each other, and prints copious extracts of the 
reports published by the Committees appointed in England, in 
America, and elsewhere, to decide and to judge. The numerous 
lamps, candles, &c., proposed are then reviewed, and the cost of | 
lighting, establishing the necessary apparatus, &c.,is given in such 
a manner that the reader can at once see how far the expense is 
in proportion with the results obtained. The last chapter of the 
volume treats of the applications of electricity to military signals, 
photographic representations, the lighting of streets, public build- 
ings, theatres, workshops, railway tunnels, and lighthouses. The . 
ta seventy in number, are beautifully drawn and en- 
gray 

We certainly were not prepared to hear that the author of 
Mademoiselle Cléopatre, Mademoiselle Phryné, and Mademoiselle | 
Mariani had written a work on psychology, and endzavoured to 
ascertain the destinies of the soul(12), So it is, however, and | 
M. Arséne Houssaye has given in his new volume an agreeable | 
idea of the versatility of his talent. Imagination could not, of 
course, entirely abdicate its claims; but it is, on the whole, kept 
tolerably within bounds, and we heartily congratulate M. 
preren on having presented us with a volume which every one 
can read. 

Popularity is a dangerous thing; it has turned the head of many 
public characters—writers, artists, and politicians—who were in-— 
finitely superior to M. Zola; and it was not likely that the author | 
of L’Assommoir would stand the test. With an aplomb which is | 
irresistibly comic because it affects to be serious, he tells us what 
people he detests(13), and prefaces a collection of indillerent 
articles with this confession of hatred. The delects of the 
Zola school, as exaggerated by followers such as M. Huysmans, 
for instance, will do more than anything else to shorten its — 
existence, 

Poetry and fiction are plentifully represented in the list of books 
recently published. M.de Lamartiue’s tragedy of Saw/ stands in 


9) Histoire de la divination dans Vantiquiti. Par A. Bouché-Leclercq. 
I 
Par Louis Blanc. Tome II, ' 


Vol. x. Paris: Leroix. 

(10) Diz ans de Chistoire d’ Angleterre. 
Paris: Lévy. 

(11) L’éclairage électrique. Par le comte Th. du Moncel (Bibliothique 
des Merveilles). Paris and London: L. Hachette & Co. 

(12) Les destinées de ’'dme. Par Arsene Houssaye. Paris: Lévy. 


(13) Mes haines. Par Emile Zola. Paris: Charpentier. | 


curious contrast (14) to the realistic style of contemporary 
poetry. It may not be vigorous asa delineation of character, or 
dramatic in the true sense of the word ; but no one can deny that the 
language is harmonious and that there isa studied endeavour to 
avuid everything which could offend a musical ear or a delicate taste. 
There is in M. Bazouge's pretty little volume a kind of remi- 
niscence of M. Sainte teavs (15)—see especially the poem entitled 
Dormeuse ; but at the same time hé has sufficiently proved 
that there is in him the stuff of a true poet, and the sonnet in- 
scribed to Paillasse is full of simple pathos. M. Bazouge’s 
unpretending collection is, we hope, only the earnest of what 
will come soon, and we shall glad to see him securing for 
— a distinguished position in the modern school of French 
yrists. 

Whether the Fréres Zemganno are intended for Messrs. E. and 
J. de Goncourt is a question which we will not attempt to decide ; 
but, with the exception of a few painful episodes, it is a book 
less repulsive than the author's previous works of fictioa, and 
some of the scenes have much descriptive talent (10). It is 
also by her powers of description that Henri Gréville has won 
her way to the foremost rank of French novelists, combined 
with the fact that she has introduced her readers to a society and a 
civilization we hardly know anything about. The Violon russe (17) 
is as good, as readable, and as interesting as the previous works 
of the same authoress ; but we would venture to suggest that 


| Henri Gréville’s devotion to the banks of the Neva should now 


come to an end; for the sake of her own reputation she must not 
induce her numerous admirers to repeat the proverbial line of 
Berdoux—“ Qui nous délivrera des Grecs et des Romains ”— 
applying it to the somewhat unruly subjects of the Ozar. After 
reading the Journal de Mile. dArvers (18), the production 
of a Hindu lady, we feel impelled to congratulate French 


literature on such an accession to its list of worthies, and to’ 


regret that the hand of death has prematurely struck down a 
writer of so much talent. The novel of Toru Dutt is a pro- 
duction of exceptional merit. M. Arséne Houssaye’s His- 
toires romanesques (19) are not all fiction, as some might 


_ suppose, witness the chapters on Ninon de l’Enclos and on the 


Chevalier de Boufflers ; but they are amusing, with a little touch 


of that marivaudage which is the author's distinctive characteristic. 


We prefer them, at any rate, to M. Jean La Rue’s and M. 
Duranty’s realism. Jacques Vingtras (20), breathing hatred from 
beginning to end, is simply repulsive; as for Le malheur 
d' Henriette Gérard (21), it appears to be under the patronage 
of M. Zola himself. We do not think, therefore, notwith- 
standing the author's assertion, that “it stands by itself in con- 
temporary French literature”; we wish it did. The category 
of wholesome novels is rather limited; but it includes an excel- 
lent début of M. Pierre Ninous (22), despite its melodramatic 
title and its concessions to sensationalist literature; and a 7 
touching story—if it is a story—introduced to the public by M. 
Alexandre Dumas (23). Thereis no doubt that realism has largely 


| invaded French fiction; but M. Zola and his school are far 


from being universally accepted at their own valuation; and we 
find a few interesting remarks on the subject in the last divrazson 
of the Revue Suisse (24), which contains. besides a number ot 
most valuable articles, pe pemic: the introductory one, by M. 
Walras, on the teaching o: ma and political science, and the 
sequel of M. Tallichet’s essay on liberty and protection. The 
amusing novelette of M. Marc Monnier is also an exccllent specimen 
of quiet, but telling, satire. 

(14) Saiil, tragédie. Par M. de Lamartine ; précédé d’une notice par 
C. A. Sainte-Beuve. Paris: Lévy. 

(15) Les Destinées. Poésies par H. Bazouge. Paris: Lemerre. 

(16) Les fréres Zemganno, Par Ed. de Goncourt. Paris: Charpentier. 

(17) Un violon russe. Par Henri Gréville. Paris: Plon. 


(18) Le journal de Mile. d’Arvers. Par Toru Dutt; avec une préface 
par Madame A. Bader. Paris : Didier. 


(19) Histoires romanesques. Par Arsene Houssaye. Paris: Lévy. 

(20) Jacques Vingtras. Par Jean la Rue. Paris: Charpentier. 

(21) Le mutheur dHenriette Gérard. Par A. Duranty. Paris: 
Charpe ntier. 

(22) L’empoisonneuse. Par Pierre Ninous. Paris: Charpentier. 

(23) L’inconsolée. Préface par Alexandre Dumas. Paris: Lévy. 

(24) Bibliothéque universelle et Revue Suisse. July, 1879. Lausanne: 

ridel. 
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GEASIDE HOME for the HOLIDAYS.—INDIAN BOYS | 


and others are received for the Vacations at Ilfracombe, Devon. Skilled tuition pro- | 


vided.—For particulars apply to the HEAD-MASTER, Chardstock College, Chard. 


As SECRETARY, STEWARD, or BUSINESS AGENT.— 
WANTED an EXGAGEMENT by thoroughly. ua qualified person, many 
and DELTA, care of Mr. Baillie, 


uirements. Excellent reference: 
it reat Winchester Street, E.C. 


the FIELD of WATERLOO, HOLLAND, the 
a iE. SWITZERLAND, &c., vid GREAT EASTERN RAILWAY. 
Boat Express le Liverpool Street at Eight P.M. 
The Rotterdam eaves Harwich every Week 
Wednesds and Friday, at Ten P.M. 


London or and back, 

London to Rotterdam, Utrecht. Cologne, and back, via Rromels and Antwerp, £2 13s. 

to Antwerp, Brussels, Mctz, Bale, Back £4 93. 3d. 

all the principal Continental Cities, some of 


Pi in = ers from the Northern and Midland Counties ‘thus save the fare between 


Peterborou, or and London. Passengers can break their journey at H 
where mpeny Hotel will be found replete with rar End Office, 28 
ent Circus, Piccadilly. Information = Lime Tables tree Jing the © 


Office, Liverpool Street tation, London, E 


HOTELS. 


lanade. Near the West Pier. Central and quiet. Long establi Eg of 
Rooms. Spacious Coffee-room for Ladies and Gentlemen. Sea- Water Service in the Hoiel. 
BENJN. BULL, Manager. 


Ete ILFRACOMBE HOTEL is on the Sea-shore, in its 
own Picturesque Grounds of five acres. It —— 250 Rooms, and is fitted with every 
anitary Sg aad which science could suggest. harges fixed and moderate. Table- 
te daily. Every rmation of the MANAGER. Touiate Tickets to Ilfracombe, for Two 
Months, are at principal Railway Stations in England. 


Make: ATE.—CARLTON HOTEL, facing the Sea; Single 
2s. 6d. per night. wg Lunch, hianer, and Tea, by Tariff. W Weekly 
Boarder Four Meals a day, £4 4s. ; , one Bed, £7 7s. Attendance free._R. KERK, 


Wittianm 8. BURT ON, 
39 OXFORD STREET, W., &, &c. 


(THE PERFECT SUBSTITUTE for SILVER. —The Real 

NICKEL SILVER, introduced Thirty-five Years ago by WILLIAM 8. BURTON, 
when = silver-plated, is the best article next to silver that can be employed as such, 
cither usefully or ornamentally, as by no a can it be distinguished from silver. With 
ordinary usage this quality will wear twenty years. 


Fiddle or Bead King’s 

Best Quality Strongly Plated. Old Silver. | or Thread. or Shell. 
£ 8 d, £ 8. 
12 Table Forks.. 110. 2 . 25. 
12 Table Spoons 110. 2 . 35. 
12 Dessert Forks 1 . 1 . ia 
12 Dessert Spoons 1 1 lll. 

2 Salt Spoons, vgilt bowls #6 
1 Mustard Spoon, gilt bowl.. 6 23 
1 Pair of Sages rot . 6 6 
1 Pair of - 16 1 6 146 
1 Butter Knife . 9 - 36 . 39 
1 Soup Ladle .. . Be 
1 Sugar Sifter .. $8. 
Total 8193 |1 196 | 13 06 


An OAK CHEST to contain the above, and a relative number of Knives, &c., £2 lis. A 
— a of Fiddle Pattern Table Spoons or Forks, 23s. per doz. Dessert,17s. Tea 
ns, 
TEA and COFFEE SETS, ry ow from £3 15s. to £21. Dish Covers, from £7 to £24 
the set of four. Corner Dishes, from £7 2s. 6d. to £16 18s. the set of four; Biscuit , lis. 
to £5 10s.; Cruet Frames, from 2ls. to £10 10s. Replating by the patent process. 


8. BURTON, GENERAL FURNISHING 


GER, b: tment to H.R.H, the Prince Catalogues con- 


HEAL & SON 


Have on Show the largest Stock in London of 
BEDROOM FURNITURE. 
HEAL & SON'S ds and Bed Furniture, 
with Price List of Bedding, sent free by post. 
195, 196, 197, 198 TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD, LONDON, W. 
YOUR HOUSE or APARTMENTS 
THROUGHOUT on MOEDER’S HIRE SYSTEM. The mal, best, and most 
beral. Cash Prices ; no Extra Charge for time given. Large, useful Stock to select from. 
t free. —248, Tottenham Court Road, 


Thertrated priced Catal ue, with Terms, 
and 19, 20,and 21 Morwell Street. W.C. lished 1868. 


(COMEDIE FRANQAISE.—PIESSE & LUBIN the 

tles, 2is., at all fashionable Druggists and Perfumers in the ‘principal Cities of 
Distilled at the Laboratory of Flowers, 2 New Bond Street, London. 


M® ERASMUS wit 20%, F. BR. S., 
Writes in the ‘Journal of Cutaneous 
PEARS’ TRANSPARENT St T SOAP 
Io tho the most refreshing and agrecable of 


the Skin.” 
WHEAR. 


Wits’ “THREE CASTLES” TOBACOO, 


IN 1-oz., 2-oz., and 4-oz, PACKETS LINED with TINFOIL. 


WILLS’ “ THREE CASTLES” TOBACCO, — There’s no 
Tobgcte, comes, ond. no better brand than the ‘THREE 


CASTLES.’"—Vide 
oeetes Virginians.” Only in Packets and Cigarettes, protected by 


WILLS, W. D. & H. 0. 


ROS8e’s LIME JUICE CORDIAL 
Pre from the Lime Fruit. 

rel tree of 

A Wholesom: 

An excellent Stimulant blended with Spirits. 

Highly Medicinal, cooling and purify 
t ¢ Blood, assi 
Is recommended by 


Lancet.” 
WHOLESALE StorEsS—11 CURTAIN ROAD, LONDON. 
ROSE’S LIME JUICE CORDIAL. 


LIFE ASSURANCES, &c. 


ROYAL EXCHANGE ASSURANCE CORPORATION, 
(Bstablished.by Royal Charter, a.D. 1720.) 
FOR SEA, FIRE, LIFE, AND ANNUITIES. 
OrFice—ROYAL EXCHANGE, LONDON; Brancu—29 PALI- MALL, 8.W. 
The Accumulated Funds exceed £3;900,000. 

JAMES STEWART HODGSON, Esq., Governor. 

FRANCIS ALEXANDER HAMILTON, Esq., Sub-Governor. 

FREDERICK JOSEPH EDLMANN, Esq., Deputy-Governor, 


Directors. 
B ley. William Knowles, Esq, 
John Garratt Cattiey, Esq. Nevile Lubbock, 
Mark Currie Close, * Forbes Malcoimson, Esq. 
J Daniell, Esq. Charles John Manning, Esq. 
William Davidson, Esq. Daniel Meinertzhagen, le 


‘harles Hermann Goschen, Esq. 
Charles Ernest Green, Esq. Sir John Rose, Bart. 
Charles Seymour Grenfell, Esq. Samuel Leo Schuster, Esq. 
Baron Heath. Erie Carrington Smith, Esq. 
Wilmot Holland, Esq. Montagu Cieugh Wiikinson, Esq. 
Egerton Hubbard, Esq., M.P. Charies Baring Young, Esq. 
Fire ASSURANCES on liberal terms. 
Lire ASSURANCES with or without participation in Profits. 
— are granted on security of Life interests in connexion with Policies of Assurance. 
A large participation in Profits, with the guarantee of the invested Capital Stock, and 
exemption, uader royal Charter, from the liabili of P 
All real improvements in modern practice, with the security of = Office whose resources 
have been tested by the experience of more than a Century and a Half. 
The Corporation are open to consider applications for Agencies. 
A Prospectus, Table of Bonus, and Balance Sheet will be forwarded on application. 
E. R. HANDCOCK, Secretary. 


(THE STANDARD LIFE ASSURANCE COOMPANY. 
Established 1825. 
ANNUAL REPORT 1879. 
he Fifty-third Annual General Meeting of the Company was held at Edinburgh on 
rete ot 22, 1879, Henry Davidson, idson, Bax, Muirhouse, in the Chair, when the following 
results were communicated : 
Amount proposed for assurance during the year 1878 (2,247 proposals) .. £1,432,031 0 10 
Amount of assurances accepted during the year 1878 (1,810 policies) .... 1,111,065 3 4 


Annual premiums on New Policies during the year 1878 .........+..-++ . 38,476 1l 5 
Claims by death during the year 1878, exclusive of bonus additi esse 439,897 13 8 
Amount of assurances ‘accepted during the last five years . evoveee 67220,234 10 7 
Subsisting assurances at November 15, (of which £1,300911 9d. 

is re-assured with Other Offices) ...cccccceccecccceccesssccsencceccoess 19,005,153 1 1 


Revenue upwards of £800,000 sterling per annum. 

Accumulated Funds upwards of Five Millions and a Quarter sterling. 

The Report, Tables of Rates, and all further ens can be obtained on application. 

Colonial and Foreign A nted on the lives of persons proceeding 
abroad. Branch Offices and Agencies in India pot all the Bri tish Colonies. 


H. JONES WILLIAMS, General Secretary for England. 
LONDON—s2 KING WILLIAM STREET, E.C., and 3 PALL MALL EAST, S.W. 
EDINBURGH-—3 and 5 GEORGE STREET (Iead Office). 
DUBLIN—66 UPPER SACKVILLE STREET. 


MPERTAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Established 1803._1 OLD BROAD STREET, E.C.; and 16 & 17 PALL MALL, S.W. 
CAPITAL, £1,600,000, PAID-UP and INVESTED, £700,000. 

E. COZENS SMITH, General Manager. 


NORTHERN FIRE and LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
ESTABLISHED 1836. 
Orrice 1x LONDON—1 MOORGATE STREET. 


405,608 
Accumulated Funds (December 31, 1878) £2,391,000, 
Insurances effected in all parts of the World. 
A. P. FLETCHER, General Manager. 


PH@NIx FIRE Y FU &. 
LOMBARD STREET AND CHARING CROSS, LONDON.—ESTABLISHED 1782. 
Prompt and liberal Loss Settlements. 
Insurances effected in all parts of the World. 
JOHN J. BROOMFIELD, Secretary. 


"THE AGRA BANK, Limited.— Established in 1838. 
CAPITAL £1,000,000. 
HEAD OrricE—NICHOLAS LANE, LOMBARD STREET, LONDON. 
BRANCHES in Edinburgh, Calcutta, Denier. ietees, Kurrachee, Agra, Lahore, Shanghai, 
‘ong Kong. 


Curren ane ot Head Office on the Terms customary with London Bankers, 
and Interest allowed when the Credit Balance does not fall below & £100. 
Deposits received for fixed periods on the following terms, viz. 
Ats per r cent. per ann., subject to 12 months’ Notiee of Withdrawal. 
For shorter periods Deposits ts will be received on terms to be agreed upon. 
Bills issued at the current exchange of the day on any of the Branches of the ne Bank, free of 
and Approved purchased or sent for collection. 
d in British and Foreign Securities, in East India Stock and 
and the of the same undertaken. 
Interest drawn, and Army, Navy, and Civil Pay and Pensions realized. 
ther description of and Money Agency, British and Indian, 


J. THOMSON, Chairman. 


UNION BANK of AUSTRALIA. 
Established 1837. 
Paid-up Capital 


LETTERS of CREDIT, and BILLS on Dayo’ gran’ 

the Bank's Branches hout Australia and New 
BILLS on the COLONIES are negotiated and sent for a 
DEPOSITS notice, and for fixed periods, on terms which may be ascertained 


1 Bank Buildings, Lothbury, London, E.C. W. R. MEWBURN, Manager. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS. 


“(THE fresh and splendid distinction of a Gold Medal, now 


given in 1878." — 


T. 
Guaranteed pure Cocot only, deprived ofthe superfluous oil. Sold in Packetsand "Tins. 
RUTHIN WATERS. 


WA 
ELLIS’S _ RUTRIN TERS.—Soda, Potass, Seltzer, Lemonade, Lithia, and also Water 


ELLIS’S RUTHIN WATERS.—For Gout, Lithia Water, and Lithia and Potass Water. 
WATERS.—Corks branded “ R. Ellis & Son, Ruthin.” Ewery label 


ELLSs RUTHIN WATERS.—Sold everywhere. Whole- 
ssleR, ELLIS & SON; Ruthin, North Wales. London Ageats_W. BEST & SONS, 


DPD NEFORD'S MAGNESIA.—The best remedy for Acidity 
of the Stomach, Heartbum, Headache, Gout, and Indigestion. 


DP NNEFORD'S MAGNESIA.—The Safest and most gentle 
Aperient for Delicate Constitutions, Ladies, Children, and Infants. 
OF ALL CHEMISTS. 
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BOOKS, &c. 


UDIE'’S SELECT LIBRARY.—NEW BOOKS.—NOTICE. 


es of every recent Work of general interest are in ehenlation at 
MUDIE" IBRARY, Fresh Copies are as the demand increases, av 


ample supply is provided of all the principal Forthcoming Books a ov appear. First-class 
Subscri e One G Guinea annum and upwards, aecording to number of volumes 
required. Prospectuses free on application. 


MUDIES SELECT LIBRARY. —CHEAP BOOKS.— 
See CLEARANCE CAT New Edition now ready. This 
Catalogue contains ie che Life of the Prince ste 1. IIT., Fanny Kemble’s Recollections of 
a Girlhood, Mrs, Brassey's Voyage Round non World, The Life and Letters of Charles Kings- 
ley (best Editon. The Life of Geo Moore. My Command in South Africa, by General 
Cunynghame, First Violin, Paul "aber. Black but Comely, by Captain 
and more than Thousand other Popular Works in History, Biography, Religion, P: 

sophy, Travel and Adventure, and the Higher Gu of Fiction, at the lowest current i. . 
and is especially to the and of Public Insti- 
tutions, and other large purchasers of modern Broke 


MUDIE'S SELECT LIBRARY.—NOTICE.—All the Books 
reulation or on Sale at MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY may also 
with ible delay, by all Subscribers to MUDIE’S MANCHE: ESTER 
BARTON ARCADE, MA’ {CHESTER (one Minute's Walk from the Exchange 
Mudie’s Select Library, Limited, New Oxford Street. City Office, 2 King 


THE. UNITED LIBRARIES, 307 Regent Street, Ww. 


ions from One Guinea to any amount, according to the supply required. All 
and yon p 
with Lists ‘of New Publications, _— and pos 


ks, English, French, 
*,* A Clearance Catalogue of Surplus Books voficred for Sale at greatly Reduced Prices may 
also be had free r a pplication. 
UE HODGSON’S, and SAUNDERS & OTLEY’S United Libraries, 
Regent Street. a near the Polytechnic. 


THE SATURDAY REVIEW.—The following N UMBERS 
THE SATURDAY REVIEW are required, for which 6d. each will be given. viz. 
io 74.78 77h 81, 34, 91, 192, 689, and 771 (clean copies)—at the Office, 33 Southampton Street, 


n post 8vo. price 1s. boards, 
L?* THOUGHTS and other POEMS. By W. M. Bromsy. 
London, Loxemans & Co. Hobart Town, Watcu & Sons. 


Just published, in crown 8vo. price 5s. cloth, 


HE PROBLEM of the WORLD and the CHURCH 
reconsidered in Three Letters to a Friend, by a SEPTUAGENARIAN. Third 
Hditien, wi an Introduction. By James Boorn, C.B. 


London, Lonemaxs & Co. 


New and Cheaper Illustrated Edition of the 
COMPLETE WORKS OF W. M. THACKERAY. 
In 24 Monthly Volumes, each 3s. 6d. 
Oa July 29,1 vol. crown 8vo. 3s. 6d., with 121 Illustrations by the Author, Mrs. 


utler (Miss Elizabeth Thompson), George Du Maurier, John Oollier, H. Fur- 
niss, G. G. Kilburne, M. Fitzgerald, and J. P. Atkinson, 


BALLADS: The ROSE and the RING. 


LONDON : SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 WATERLOO PLACE: 


NEW STORY BY WILLIAM BLACK. 


NOTICE. — The CORNHILL MAGAZINE 


for AUGUST contains the Second Part of a New Story, entitled WHITE 
WINGS: a Yachting Romance, by WILLIAM BLACK, Author of “A 
Daughter of Heth,” ** Madcap Violet,” &c. 


On July 29, No. CCXXXVI., Is. 


THE CORNHILL MAGAZINE for 
AUGUST. With Illustrations by George Du Maurier and W. Small. 


DE MERSAC. an n Illustration. Chapter 18. In which 
de Saint-Luc hears of S hapter 19. Jeanne 
with Fanehetts, and sings ‘the 


INFLUENCE OF THE MIND ON THE BODY. 
THE COUNTESS'S RUBY. In Two Parts.—Part I. 
LEAVES FROM THE LAURELS OF MULIERE. 
JUSTICE TO WILLIAM. 

ENGLAND AND AVA. 

ART AND DEMOCRACY. 


WHITE WINGS; a Lary | Romance. With an Illustration. Chapter 5. A 
Brave Career. Chapter 6. Our New Guests. Chapter 7. Northwards. 


LONDON : SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 WATERLOO PLACE. 


MR. as SPENCER'S NEW WORK. 
published, 8vo. cloth, 8. 


"THE DATA of ETHICS. By Herpert Spencer. 


Also, Third Edition, 8vo. 8. 
MR. SPENCER'S ESSAYS (Third Series), Scientific, 
This Third Edition contains two additional Essays. 
Vols. I. II., Third Thousand, 16s. 
p Edition, 2s. 
MR. SPENCER’S WORK. on EDUCATION : Intellectual, 
Moral, and Physical. 


WILLIAMS & NonGarTeE, 14 Henrietta } eg Covent Garden, London ; and 
20 South Frederick Street, Edinburgh. 


Just published, Vol. VI.. New Testament. II., cloth, 6s. 


THE BIBLE for YOUNG PEOPLE. By Drs. Oorr and 

Hoor«aas, with the assistance of Dr. A. KEUNEN. Translated from the Dutch, with 
the sanction and assistance of the Authors, by Puitip H. Wicksreep, M.A. Vol. V I., The 
of the New Tontement, With Map. 


asers of the 4 uested to sets wil 
ne of the Volumes. complete their without loss of 
it Garden, London ; and 


ea & NORGATE, 14 Henrietta nrietta Street, Coven 
20 South Frederick Street, Edinburgh. 


Now ready, royal 8vo. with Portraits, haudsome bevelled cloth, 15s. 


ARY AIKENHEAD: her Life, he Van. and | her Friends. 


Givi H of the Foundati 
Charity’ By 8A istory the Irish Sisters of | 


M. H. GILt & Sox, Upper Sackville Street, < a 
Burs & OATES, 17 Portman Street, London, 
SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, & CO., Stationers’-Iall-Court, E.c. 


Hypop 


‘THE QUARTERLY REVIEW, No. CCXCV., is 
just published. 
CONTENTS : 

1. THE ENGLISH MONARCHY. 
2. DEAN HOOK AND BISHOP SELWYN. 
3. MUSIC AND MUSICIANS, 
4. COUNT CAVOUR. 
5. HEREFORDSHIRE. 
€. POLYBIUS AND HIS TIMES. 
7. GLACIAL EPOCHS AND WARM POLAR CLIMATES. 
8 WHY IS SCOTLAND RADICAL? 
9. THE IRISH UNIVERSITY BILL. 

Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 


MAGAZINE, AUGUST 1879. 
No. DXCVI. New Serres CXVI. Price 2s. 6d. 
Edited by Dr. JOHN TULLOCH, Principal in the University of St. Andrews. 
CONTENTS :— 


Mary Anerley: a Yorkshire Tale. By R.D. Brackmonre. Chapter VII.—A Dane 
in the Dyke. VILI.—Captain Carroway. IX.—Robin Cockscroft. X.—Robin 


Lyth. 
Egypt and the Pre-Homeric Greeks. By A. LANG. 
The Picture of The Annunciation: a Sonret. By Mrs. EMILY PFEIFFER. 
Of Parting Company. By A. K. H. B. 
A Gallician Novelist. By HELEN ZIMMERN. 
Prince Louis Napoleon’s Expedition to Boulogne, August 1840. 
Narrative. By Count Orsi, the Commander of the Expedition. 
Familiar Photographs in Verse. By ARTHUR HILL. 
Weather Forecasting. By J. K. Lavauron, 
Studies in Biography. 
The State of Public Business. 
London, Lonemans & (oa. 


An Original 


Price 2s. 6d. 


NINETEENTH CENTURY 
For AUGUST (1879). 
THE COUNTRY AND TIE GOVERNMENT. By the Right Hon. W. E. GLapsToxz, 


THE FRENCH PLAY IN LONDON. By MATTHEW ARNOLD. 

nore Se WAY IN INDIA: the Land and the People. IT. By JAwEs Carnp, 

SOUTH AFRICAN POLICY. By the Right Hon. Lord BLacuFronrp. 

THE HISTORY OF THE EVANGELICAL MOVEMENT. By W.E. H. Lecky. 

THE “ WAGES FUND.” By W.T. TaoryrToy. 

Ar. RECOLLECTIONS OF WOMEN’S EDUCATION. By Lady STaNLey ot 
DERLEY. 

AN IRISII IGNIS FATUUS. By Epwarp D. J. WI soy. 


MR. WHISTLER’S THEORIES AND MR. WHISTLER’S ART. By Frebdcuick 
WEDMORE. 


THE BRITISH ARMY. By Lieut.-General Sir Joux Avyr. K.C.B. 
THE UNION OF TII[E LIBERAL PARTY. By the Rev. J. Guin\Fss ROGERS 


THE RESULTS OF THE AFGIUAN WAR. By Major-General Sir Hexrs 
C. RawLixsoy, 


THE 


C. KEGAN PAUL & CO., LONDON. 


Monthly, Is, 


MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE, 
No, CCXXXVIII. (for AUGUST). 


CONTENTS: 
- HISTORY AND POLITICS. By Professor Sertey. 
A DOUBTING HEART. By Miss Krary. Chapters 32—34. 
. A STATE DINNER IN ANDORRA. By P. W. Srvanr MENTEATH. 


4. THE PORTRAIT GALLERY OF LAMBETH PALACE. By Rev. J. Cava- 
BROWNE. 


. A NEW VOCATION FOR WOMEN. By J. Curesyey. 

VENETIAN SONNETS. By Professor 

. ANTOINE WIERTZ. By Mary Latxc Meason. 

. THE OLDEST ART IN THE WORLD. By Rev. W. J. Lorrie. 

9. OF BOUNDARIES IN GENERAL. By thle late Professor CLIFFORD. 


MACMILLAN & CO., LONDON. 


“ And Life, Time’s fool.”"—SHAKESPEARE. 


IME: a Monthly Miscellany of Interesting and Amusing 
Literature. Edited by EpuuNp YATES. No. V., for AUGUST, now ready, ls. 


CONTESTS : 
MILITARY PUNISHMENTS. By A OFficer. 
LOVE AS DEATH (after Craxacu). By Tuforntce Marzracs. 


GREENE FERNE FARM. By the Author of * The Gamekeeper at Home.” 
AN OLD ETON SCHOOL LIST. By the Right Hon. E. I. KNavcuuuLL-HvuGEssEs, M.P- 
THE TIME OF ROSES. By the Rev. Canon Hove. 
PLAYING WITH FIRE: a Sonnet. 
FIELD CONTRASTS. By SPECIAL COMMISSIOXER.” 
A BANISHED MAN IN GALATA. By FRANK IVES SCUDAMORE. 
HOOD AND LEASII. By the Hon. G. LAsceLves. 
AMERICAN LAWYERS. By W. D. J. FOuLKEs. 
HOW THE PARIS COMMUNE MADE THE REPUBLIC. By Pascuat Grocsser. 
THE SEAMY SIDE: a Novel. By the Authors of * Ready-Money Mortiboy," &c. 
PrHE GIRL I LEFT BEHIND ME. By Lieut.-Colonel W. W. KNOLLys. 
WISDOM IN HALVES. By H.D. 
A NOVELIST OF THE DAY. By T.H.S8. Escorr. 
THE MODERN STAR-CHAMBER. 
MAMMA: a Bassinette Ballad. By H. B. Farewas. 
Office, 1 York Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 
Atall Railway Bookstalls and at all Booksellers’. 


|| RULLDINGS on the ALBERT EMBANKMENT. — See 


E BUILDER for Views of Messrs. Doulton’s New Factory : and the New Syna- 


The Discovery of Paul's Cross—The Cost of Production— The Artisans’ Dwellings 
Gestion lish Ministers—Zululand and Art—Cardiff—_ From Paris—The New Canal— 
ultivation Art—Ancient Engineering, &c. 4d. ; by post, 4jd. 


4 Catherine Street. And all Newsmen. 


Price 6d. 
A SIMPLE CREED: the Confession of One who has Ceased 
to be a Christian. 
London: C. WaTTs, 84 Fleet Street, E.C. 
To be had of all Booksellers, 4s. 6d. 


ONSUMPTION, ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS, and all other 


Diseases of i the) Respiratory Organs, w ith their Specific Treatinent by Dr. CHURCHILL'S 


J. W. sayy, 2 Langham Place, London, W. 
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SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, & CO’S LIST. 


NOTICE.—Now ready, 1 vol. crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


THE LIFE and LETTERS of MADAME. 


BONAPARTE. By Evcene L. Dipier, 
NOW READY, COMPLETING THE WORK, VOL. III. OF 


GUIZOT’S HISTORY of ENGLAND, from 


the Earliest Times to the Reign of Queen Victoria. 3 vols. super-royal 8vo. 
fully Illustrated, cloth extra, gilt top, each vol. 24s. 


NEW BOOK BY FRANCIS GEORGE HEATH. 


BURNHAM BEECHES. By Francis GzorGE 


HEATH, Author of “ Our Woodland Trees,” *“‘ The Fern World,” “ The Fern 
Paradise,” “Trees and Ferns,” &c. Illustrated by 8 oe 
Wood Engravings, and by a Map, cloth covers, gilt edges, 3s. 

Nearly ready. 


THE GREAT FUR LAND; or, Sketches of 


Life in the Hudson’s Bay a By H. M. Ronson. Demy 8vo. with 
Illustrations, cloth extra, 12s. 6d. (Now ready. 


TWO NEW NOVELS. 
NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHORESS OF “ COMIN’ THRO’ THE RYE,” &c. 


MY LADY GREEN SLEEVES. 3 vols. 
(Just ready. 

THE TWO MISS FLEMMINGS. By the 
Author of “ Rare Pale Margaret.” 3 vols. (Ready. 


The New Addition to Low’s Standard Six-Shilling Novels is 


DIANE: a Norman Story. By Mrs. Macquor, 


Author of “ Patty,” “Elinor Dryden,” &c. Small post 8vo. cloth extra, 6s. 
[Now ready. 


The New Addition to the Tauchnite Series of German Authors is 


HOMO SUM. By Geore Ezsers, Author of 


“ An Egyptian Princess,” ‘ Varda,” &c. 2 vols. cloth limp, each 2s. 


eaten BIOGRAPHIES OF THE GREAT 
ARTISTS. 
Most theroughly and tastefully edited.""—Spectator. 
Each volume is illustrated with from 15 to 20 Full-page Engravings, printed in 
the best manner. The price of each volume is 3s. 6d. 


The New Volumes in this Series now ready are : 


HOLBEIN. From the Text of Dr. A. WotTMANN. 


By JoserH CUNDALL. 


TINTORETTO. From Recent Investigations. 


at Venice. By W. Roscor Oster, Author of “ Occasional Essays on Art.” | , 


| 


LONDON: SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, SEARLE, & RIVINGTON, 
CROWN BUILDINGS, 188 FLEET STREET, E.C. . 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW, for 


UST. 
CONVERSATIONS WITH PRINCE bg nag By the late N. W. SENIOR. | 
THE HOUSE OF COMMONS. By the Epr 
DECAY OF SELF-GOVERNMENT IN VILLAGES. By Rev. T. W. FOWLE. 
ART AND CRITICISM. By Professor CoLvin. 
FALLACIES CONCERNING HOME RULE. By J. O'Connor Power, M.P. 
THE ANTS’ NEST. By H. D. TRAILL. 
MATERIALISM AND ITS LESSONS, M.D. 
TRADES UNIONISM IN INDIA. By W. 
THE CASE AGAINST BIMETALLISM. By R. GIFFEN. 
HOME AND FOREIGN AFFAIRS. 


NEW WORK ON THE MODERN REVOLUTION. 


EUROPE and ASIA: Discussions of the 


Eastern Question in Travels through Independent, Turkish, and Austrian 
Illyria. With a Politico-Ethnographical Map. By Joun 8S. Srvanr- GLENNIE, 
M.A., Barrister-at-Law. Demy 8vo, 14s. 


THE ZULUSandthe BRITISH FRONTIERS. 


By Captain Lucas, Author of “ Camp Life in South Africa,” Demy 8vo. 16s. 


MONTH in YORKSHIRE. By Watrer Wurrte. 


Fifth Edition, post 8vo. with a Map, 4s. 


LONDONER’S WALK to the LAND’S END 
and A TRIP to the SCILLY ISLES. By Wattzr Wurrs. Third Edition, 
post 8vo. with 4 Maps, 4s. 


“ Mr, White has done much by his bright descriptions to, ey hee my dn pen of his country- 
men to become better scquainted with their native land.” —Saturday 


NEW NOVELS. 
JOHN CALDIGATE. By Anruony Trottoprr. 


3 vols. 


SIDONIE. By Mrs. Compron Reapg, Authoress 


of ‘Rose and Rue.” 3 vols. 


THE LADY of OAKMERE; or, Lost Lives. 


By Cares Durant, Author of ‘“* Wynyard of High Wynyard.” 3 Vols. 
“ This is a clever book, seen in a style that is always vi and even 


brilliant." —Specta 
strong and dramatic clement pervades ‘ The of Oakmere.’ Much of the ersa- 


THE SWINTONS of WANDALE. 


J. CrawForp Scott. 3 vols. 
“+The Swintons of Wandale’ is more than a readable story.’"— Atheneum. 


By 


CHAPMAN & HALL, 193 PICCADILLY, W. | 


MR. MURRAY’S ENGLISH HANDBOOKS. 


and WALES. 10s. 


HANDBOOK—LONDON. 3s. 6d. 
HANDBOOK—ENVIRONS of LONDON. 2 vols. 21s. 


HANDBOOK—EASTERN COUNTIES: ESSEX, CAM- 
BRIDGE, SUFFOLK, and NORFOLK. 12s. 


HANDBOOK—KENT. 7s, 64. - 
HANDBOOK—SUSSEX. 6s. 


Sane, HANTS, and ISLE of WIGHT. 


HANDBOOK—BERKS, BUCKS, and OXON. 7s. Gd. 
HANDBOOK—WILTS, DORSET, and SOMERSET. 10s. 
HANDBOOK—DEVON. 

HANDBOOK—CORNWALL. 

HANDBOOK—SOUTH WALES. 7s. 
HANDBOOK—NORTH WALES. 7s. 


HANDBOOK—DERBY, STAFFORD, LEICESTER, and 
NOTTS. 9s. 


HANDBOOK—SHROPSHIRE and CHESHIRE. 
HANDBOOK—LANCASHIRE. 
HANDBOOK—NORTHAMPTONSHIRE 


Price 7s. 6d. 
HANDBOOK—YORKSHIRE, 12s. 
HANDBOOK—DURHAM and NORTHUMBERLAND. 9s. 


HANDBOOK—SCOTLAND. 9s. 


and RUTLAND. 


HANDBOOK—IRELAND. 10s. 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEM 


THE ZULU wae, 


Now ready, 8vo. Is. 


A CORRECT REPORT of the SPEECH of HIS 
EXCELLENCY the RIGHT HON. SIR BARTLE FRERE, Bart., K.C.G., 
Governor of the Cape of Good Hope, and H.M. High Commissioner for Souths 
Africa, and of others, delivered on the ion of the Banquet given to His 
Excellency on his return to Cape Town on June 11, 1879. 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 


GEORGE BELL & SONS’ BOOKS. 


FLOWER-LORE: ‘the Teachings of Flowers, 


Historical, Legendary, Poetical, and Symbolical. Crown 8vo. 10s, 
Belfast : McCaw, STEVENSON, & OrR. 

“ This volume is necessarily welcome as goes the first which has been specially devoted to 
the subject. The author has pees uced a able book, which will be perused with pleasure 
not only by those interested in folk-lore but b: a all lovers of flowers ti 

“ The book is one which will be prized both by flower-lovers and byt book collectors.” _ 


“Te ical quotations, which form an interesting portion of 
Tanah neither here nor elsewhere 


from all sources, and has the compiler been content to 
beaten ks."Pall Mall Gazette. 


RAMBLES in SEARCH of WILD FLOWERS, 


and How to Distinguish them. By MarGaner Pius, Author of “ Rambles 
_ Search of Flowerless Plants”; ‘‘ British Grasses,” &c. Third Edition, 
revised, post 8vo. with 96 Coloured Figures and numerous Cats, 7s. 6d. 


THE COTTAGE GARDENER’S DIC- 


TIONARY. With a Supplement containing all the New Plants and varietics 
down to the year 1869, Edited by G. W. JouNnsom. Post 8vo. 6s. 6d. 


SOWERBY’S ENGLISH BOTANY. Con- 


taining Descriptions and life-size Coloured Drawings of every British Plant. 
Edited and brought up to the present standard of scientific knowledge by 
T. Boswe.t, LL.D., F.L.S. With popular Descriptions by Mrs. LANKESTER. 
11 vols. cloth, £22 'Bs. ; or in Eighty-three Parts, each 5s. Lists giving the 
Contents of each volume sent post free on application. 


THE BOTANIST’S POCKET BOOK. Con- 


taining the botanical name, common name, soil and situation, growth, and 
time of flowering of every Plant, arranged under its own Order. By W. RB. 
Haywarp. Second Edition, fep. 8vo. limp cover, 4s. 6d. 


MY GARDEN : its Plan and Culture, together 


with a general Description of its Geology, Botany, and Natural History. By 
the late A. SMEE, F.R.S. Fourth Thousand, imperial 8vo. illustrated with 
more than 1,500 Engravings on Wood, 21s. 


LONDON: GEORGE BELL & SONS, YORK STREET, 


. COVENT GARDEN, W.C. 
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RICHARD BENTLEY & SON'S 
List. 


NOTICE.—Mrs. EDWARDES’ NEW STORY, 
“VIVIAN THE BEAUTY,” is commenced in THE TEMPLE 
BAR MAGAZINE for AUGUST, now ready. 


At all Booksellers’ and Railway Stations, 1s, 


THE TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE. 
No, CCXXV. for AUGUST 1879, 


CONTENTS : 
1, PROBATION. Continued. 
2. SOME THEATRICAL RECOLLECTIONS. 
3. WEST PEMBROKESHIRE. 
4. PIPES AND CHEWNIE. 
5. AN EPISODE OF THE RUSSO-TURKISH WAR. 
6. THE QUEEN OF THE WHIGS. 
7. FACTS AND FANCIES ABOUT TCADSTONES. 
8. CONTRAST. 


9. VIVIAN THE BEAUTY. By Mrs. Awnie Author of 
Leah: a Woman of Fashion,” &c. Chapters 


IN TENTS in the TRANSVAAL. By Mrs. 


8vo. 10s. 6d. 


“ Entertaining throughout, with admirable the Boers.” —Saturday Review. 
“ We have never read a more lively or graphic vo. of travels.” —Spectator. 


MR. GLADSTONE and the GREEK QUES- 


TION. Byan Ovrsiper. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


POPULAR NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


NEW NOVEL BY ERNST WERNER, 
Author of “Success and How he Won It,” and “ Under a Charm.” 


NO SURRENDER. 3 vols. crown 8vo. 


No Surrender’ deserves the very warmest commendation: and it is so thoroughly well 
out that the reader who puts it down ae be perivetly satisfied with it, and yet not know 
how clever ~ is; but if it be compared with the or attempts at novel-writing, 
the di mes clear enough.” — Vanity Fair 


THE AMBASSADOR EXTRAORDINARY. | 


3 vols. crown 8vo. 


Immediately. 


MY LORDS of STROGUE. By the Hon. 


LEwis WINGFIELD, Author of “Lady Grizel.” 3 vols. crown 8vo. 


RICHARD BENTLEY & SON, NEW BURLINGTON STREET. 


PUBLISHERS LN ORDINARY TO HER MAJESTY TWE QUEEN. 


13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 


HURST & BLACKETT’S LIST. 


HOLIDAYS in EASTERN FRANCE. By 


M. Beraam-Epwarps. 8vo. with Illustrations, 15s. 
We heartil; 
ne e ly recommend it to all who may be 


RORAIMA and BRITISH GUIANA; with a 


Glance at Bermuda, the West Indies, and the Spanish Main. By J. W. 
BoppaM-WHETHAM. 8vo. with Map and Illustrations, 15s. 


attracti 
nese ~ k~ active volume, Altogether one of the most enjoyable books of travel we 


ROUND the WORLD in SIX MONTHS. By 


Lieut.-Colonel E. S. Grenadier Guards. 1 vol. 8vo. 15s. 


NEW AND POPULAR NOVELS. 
ROSE MERVYN. By Beatz, Author 


of “ Fay Arlington,” &c. 3 vols. 


MADELON LEMOINE. 


Apams, Author of “ Winstowe,” &. 3 vols. 
“ A clever and high-toned novel of complete originality, power, and force.”’. Messenger. 


DORCAS. By Gzorcrana M. Crain. 38 vols. 


“ Miss is 
~ ey clever, and in places singularly good to read. Her women are all 


SIR GIBBIE. By Grorce MacDonatp, LL.D., 


Author of “ Robert Falconer,” &c. 3 vols. 


GLENMAVIS. By Acyes Smiru. 


“ A bright, clever, and interesting novel.”"—Court Journal. 


3 vols. 


THE HONOURABLE ELLA. By the Earl | 


of Desart, Author of “ Kelverdale,” &c. 3 vols, (Vert week. 


| 


“SALMON 


NEW BOOKS. 


Crown 8vo. with Map and Frontispiece, cloth, 6s. 


AT THE ANTIPODES: 


Being an Account of the Successful Introduction of 
Salmon and Trout into Australian Waters, 


By Sir SAMUEL WILSON, F.R.G.S., &c. 


By Mrs. Lerra 


Crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 
THE 


UNITED STATES UNMASKED: 


A Search into the Causes of the Rise and Progress 
of these States, and an Exposure of their Present 
Material and Moral Condition. 


| By G. MANIGAULT. 


Crown 8vo. cloth 3s. 6d. 


‘SCIENCE TEACHINGS IN LIVING 
| NATURE: 


Being a Popular Introduction to the Study of Physiological 
Chemistry and Sanitary Science. 


By WILLIAM H. WATSON, F.C.S., F.M.S. 


| Fep. 8vo. with Map, cloth, 23. 


| TOURISTS’ GUIDE TO THE 
| CHANNEL ISLANDS. 


cERSEY, GUERNSEY, ALDERNEY, SARK, HERM, 
AND JETHOU. 


By BENJAMIN CLARKE. 


In the same Series, uniform in size and price. 


CORNWALL. NORFOLK, 
DERBYS HIRE. SURREY. 
DEVON, North. SUSSEX. 


DEVON, South. 

ENGLISH LAKES. | YORKSHIRE, North and East 
KENT. | Ridings. 

LONDON, Round About. i YORKSHIRE, West Riding. 


Second Edition, with Frontispiece and 6 Maps, cloth, 5s. 


JENKINSON’S PRACTICAL GUIDE 
TO THE ISLE OF WIGHT. 


Also, 
A SMALLER GUIDE to the ISLE of WIGHT. With 2 
Maps, paper, 2s. ; cloth, 2s. 6d, 
By the same Author, 
PRACTICAL GUIDES TO 


ENGLISH LAKE DISTRICT. 7s., 1s. 6d. 

NORTH WALES. 6s. 6d., 3s. 6d., 2s. 6d. 

ISLE OF MAN. 5s., 2s. 6d., 2s 

CARLISLE, GILSLAND, the ROMAN WALL, and NEIGHBOUR- 
HOOD. 5s., 2s. 


Large post 8vo. with 20 Maps and 56 Illustrations, cloth gilt, 21s. 


AUSTRALASIA. 


(Stanford’s Compendium of Geography and Travel.) 
Based on Hellwald’s ‘‘ Die Erde und Ihre Volker.” 
Edited and Extended by A. R. WALLACE, F.R.G.S. 
Author of “ The Malay Archipelago,” “ Geographical Distribution of Animals,” &c. 
With Ethnological Appendix by A. H. KEANE, B.A. 
“ The pains that Mr. Wallace has taken to obtain full and recent information 
his vast subject must have been extraordinary, and — result is nearly all that could be 


desired. We doubt if in any one work so much trus information is obtainab! 
: and about which knowledge generally is defective ant 


all parts of 


= of the world always 
inaccurate.” — Times 


Crown 8vo. Illustrated, cloth, 4s. 6d. 


MODERN METEOROLOGY: 


A Series of Six Lectures delivered under the auspices of 
the Meteorological Society. 


By Dr. MANN, F.R.CS., J. K. LAUGHTON, F.R.G.S., R. STRACHAN, 
Rev. W. CLEMENT LEY, M.A., G. J. SYMONS, F.RS., 
and R. H. SCOTT, M.A., F.R.S. 


“ A considerable amount of useful information will be found in these lectures, which were 
delivered by men who have secured some reputation as acute meteorological phe- 
nomena. Hence this ihttle book will prove of value to those who 3 about to commence 
observis ag the changes of the —Ath 

* The work is one of extreme value to the meteorological student.”—Graphic. 


| LONDON: EDWARD STANFORD, 55 CHARING CROSS, 160 
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31 SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND, August 5, 1879. 


SAMUEL TINSLEY & CO.’S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Each Complete in One Volume. 


OUR PUBLIC OFFICES: Embodying an 


Account of the Disclosure of the Anglo-Russian Agreement and the Unre- 
vealed Secret Treaty of May 31, 1878. By CHARLES MARVIN, formerly of the 
Foreign Office. Crown 8vo. 7s. Gd. 


HOW I VOLUNTEERED for the CAPE: 


being a Short Account of Eight Months’ Service with the Frontier Light 
Horse. By T. E. FENN. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
The Atheneum says : “ Mr. Fenn deserves to be thanked for his simple yet instructive nar- 
of personal experiences.” 
he Graphic says : “ The rattling journal of a young 
a alike to those who would do likewise and the ne pret 
wae not only for many a useful hint and vivid sketch of camp mp life | in the eldt, but for for iS 


and ready but sagacious comments.’ 
woes is a young volunteer's diary of nine months t at the seat of war in South Africa, in 


active service as a lieutenant of the * Frontier Light Horse.’ Itis a perfectly simple and pois 4 
animated account of what Mr. Fenn himself saw and did, and_consequently is not dull ; penny t 
will be interesting to those who can recall the scenes and incidents described, and m 
ful to young erotl mara from duty or inclination, are going out to similar scenes and pe 
ences."’—S; 

The G says: rs His book throughout makes very good reading, eg full of exciti: 
adventures, and containing not a few practical hints on the subject of th African wariare. em 


EGYPT UNDER ISMAIL PASHA. Being 


some Chapters of Contemporary History. Edited by BLANCHARD JERROLD. 
Large post 8vo, with Illustrations, 12s. 


The a oes “ As an indictment of the late Khedive, and as an exposure of the 

of shonesty, and misrule, which finally brought about his 

downfall, the work deserves attention. The writer = to possess sources of information not 
generally accessible, and he has made effective use of them.” 


TWO FAIR LADIES. By F. B. Drew 


BICKERSTAFFE Drew. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


SORRENTINA. By Gina Rosz. Crown 8vo. 


price 7s, 6d. 


THE VIKING. By M. R. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


Scotsman.—“ Altogether ‘ The Viking’ is both a wholesome and a very readable book.” 


THE LAST of the KERDRECS. By 


WILuiAmM Minturn, Author of “ Travels West.” Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


A GREAT LADY. From the German of 


DEWALL. Translated by LovisE Harrison. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


WORKS OF FICTION AT ALL LIBRARIES. 
Each in Three Volumes. 


A BROKEN BLOSSOM. By Ftorence 


Marryat. 3 vols. 6d. 


“* Deserves to be ranked as the most artistic and altogether the best work of fiction its clever 
and rolific author has yet written.’’"—Scotsman. 
really charming, story. full of delicate pathos and quiet humour, pleasant to read, and 
pleasant to remember.”"—John Bull. 
**A Broken Blossom’ is a pleasantly told tale, and will doubtless find acceptance with 
many.”— Morning Post. 


THE QUEEN of TWO WORLDS: 


By LAURENCE BROOKE. 83 vols. 31s. 6d. 


“Mr. nes into his work much thought and careful and he 
too common gift of an easy and on toa literary st; Altogether the 
book is intrinsically good, and is full of ise for the fu: 


NOTICE.—_NEW STORY BY THE POPULAR AUTHOR OF “MEG,” 
“THE CURATE'S DISCIPLINE,” “WOMAN’S WRONG,” &c. 


HOW HE WON HER. By Mrs. Eroart, 
Author of “ Meg,” “The Curate’s Discipline,” “Woman’s Wrong,” &c. 
3 vols, 31s. 6d. 
“*Tlow He Won Her’ is certainly the best novel which Mrs. Eiloart has ever written.” 


Pall Mail Gazette. 
“A which it does one to read, wholesome ya in style, interesting in 


story 
8 we in sentiment, human in scope, excellent in 
ubject, worthy t, pe, News. 


HER FRIEND LAURENCE. By Frank 


BeNepicr. 3 vols. 31s. 6d. 


“ It is undoubtedly ra tae book, of whic! 
and the interest is sustained and 


a Novel. 


the literary workmanship is more than creditable, 
intensified to the close” 


CATCHING A TARTAR. By G. Wess 


APPLETON, Author of “ Frozen Hearts.” 3 vols. 31s. 6d. 


The heroine of the story is an admirable Ameri: of dash 
daring: of belief in herself and in 


THE MASTER of RED LEAF. By Exizazeru 


A. MERIWETHER. 3 vols, 31s. 6d. 


“ There is variety and sensation enough in the story to satisfy any reasonable lover of 
excitement.””—Scotsman. 


PHILIP LYNDON’S TROUBLES. By 


Eprrn OWEN Bourne. 8 vols. 31s. 6d. 


“ There is a deal of merit in ‘ ‘8 seeeees 
Philip Lyndon's Troubles’ -ereditable and pro- 


A TIGER LILY. By L. Mervyn. 2 vols. 


price 21s, 

HIS WIFE. By Mrs. C. J. Newsy. 8 vols. 
price 31s, 6d. 

LYN TON ABBOTT'S CHILDREN: a Novel. 


SAMUEL TINSLEY & CO., 31 SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND, 


MESSRS. W. BLACKWOOD & SONS’ 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


BLACKWOOD'S MAGAZINE for AUGUST 1879, 
No. DCCLXVI. 2s. 6d 

GODFREY’S WHITE QUEEN. Part I. 

NOTES FROM CYPRUS. 

REATA; OR, WHAT'S IN A NAME. Part V. 

STOCK-JOBBING AND THE STOCK EXCHANGE. 

ST. NEOT’S IN CORNWALL. 

HALF-HEARTED. 

INDIA AND THE SILVER QUESTION. 

CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE. VIL. Readers. 


RABELAIS. By Watrer Besant, M.A. Being the New 
Volume of “ Blackwood's Foreign Classics for English Readers.” Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 
The Volumes already published are : 
I. DANTE. the Editor._II. VOLTAIRE. By E. 
PAscaL, Tulloch.—IV. PerRaRCcH. By Henry 
. GOETHE. By A. Hayward, O.0-—¥ VI. Mo.itRe. By the Editor and F. cone, 
MoNTAIGNE. By Rev. W. Lucas Collins, M. 


LILY NEIL: a Poem. By Davi vieats, Author of 


“ Annie Weir, and Other Poems,” &c. Crown 8vo. 4s. 


THE MONKS of the WEST. By Count pz MonraLEeMBeERT. 

Authorized Translation. Vols. VI. and VII. 5 Boome the Work, 25s. 

THE CHURCH AND THE FEUDAL SYSTEM.—THE MONASTIC ORDERS 
AND SOCIETY.—Services rendered by the Monks to Society, Politics, Science, Educa- 
tion, Letters, History, Art, and ge 

ST. GREGORY MONK —POPE. — ldebrand before his’ Election. — Pontificate of 
St. Gregory VII._How and Why St. Foe VII. deposed Henry IV. 

THE PREDECESSORS OF CALIXTUS II.—The peer ant and the First Crusade.— 
The Struggle with the Temporal Power.—The Papacy Reconciled to the Empire. 


ANTI-THEISTIO THEORIES. By Roserr D.D., 


LL.D., Professor of Divinity in the University “of of Edinburgh + Author of “ Theism,” 
“The of History in Europe,” 


IMPRESSIONS of THEOPHRASTUS SUCH. By GroreE 


Ei0T. Third Edition, post 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


OUR TRIP to BLUNDERLAND; or, Grand Excursion to 


Blundertown_and Back. Jean Ni and Cheap Edition, Seventh 
Thousand. With 60 Illustrations by Charles Doyle, boards, 2s. 6d. 


DESTRUCTION and RECONSTRUCTION: Personal Experi- 
ences of the late War in the A eh States. By RICHARD TAYLOR, Lieut.-General in 
the Confederate Army. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

“ The whole book is full and it i fo to turn toa hich something 
eminently readable instractive is not to United Serv 
“ No one who carefully reads the author's experiences sand views will fail to learn much on 

a subject too little known to English readers.”—Alien's Indian Mail. 


BOOKS FOR THE SEASON. 
WORKS of GEORGE ELIOT. Uniform and Complete Edition. 


Handsomely printed in a New Type, 19 vols. crown 8vo. £4 15s. 


RoMOLA. 2 vols.—SILAS MARNER, THE LIFTED VEIL, BROTHER JACOB. 1 vol.— 
ApaM BEDE. 2 vols,—-SCENES OF CLERICAL LIFE. 2vols._THE MILL ON THE 
Foss. 2 vols.—FELIX HOLT, 2 vols.—MIDDLEMARCH. 3 vols.—DANIEL DERONDA. 
3 vols._THE SPANISH GYPsy. 1 vol._JUBAL, AND OTHER POEMS, OLD AND NEW. 
lvol. Each volume, price 5s., may be had separately. 

“A Gelignstal —— of ee Eliot’s Works. In size, and paper, that 
hed.” type, paper, everything 


NOVELS of GEORGE ELIOT. Cheap Eaiticn, 6 6 vols. crown 


8yo. with Illustrations, cloth, 19s. 6d. ; or in 5 vols. elegantly bound, half-calf, 33s. 6d. ; 
also sold separately, viz. : 

ADAM BEDE. 3s. 6d.—THE MILL ON THE FLOss. 3s. hanes HOLT. 3s. 6d.— 
ScENES OF CLERICAL 3s.—SiLAS MARNER. 2s.6d.—ROMOLA. 3s. 6d.— 
DANIEL DERONDA. Crown 8vo. with Vignette, 7s. ¢d—MIDDLEMABOE. Crown 8vo. 
with Vignette, 7s. 6d. 


COUSINS. By L. B. Watrorp, Author of “ Mr. Smith,” *. 
3 vols. 25s. 6d. 

“ A most admirable novel, full of interest, and containing many sketches of characte: er 
certainly event, in an age le sensation, 
across a so healthy in tone, so amusing, so oo refined, and so Bull. 


AN ACCOMPLISHED 6 GENTLEMAN. By Srorais. 
Secon ition, crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
“Mr. J sparkling ag _movelgtte..- lo book, which will be read with 
“A pieesant and pretty 


JOHN-A-DREAMS. By the Same. Cheap Edition, 3s. 6d. 
THE HOUSE of LYS: < One Book of its History. By Major- 


General W. G. HAMLEY. 
“The story is told t 
there is no flaggi inte book fom Art last." with fun, love, and adventure, 
bright ‘The book is Daily News. 


GUEST, or NOT GUILTY? By the Same. Oheap Edition, 
MINE is THINE: a Novel. By Lieut.-Ool. L. W. M. Locknarr. 


Fifth Edition, 6s. 
MARMORNE. The Story is told my ApotrHus SzeRave, the 
Youngest of Three Brothers, 


THE MAID of SKER. By RDE D. Buackmore. Seventh Edition, 
TEN THOUSAND A-YEAR. By Warren. Crown 


8vo. 58. 


DIARY of a LATE PHYSICIAN. By the Same. Crown 8yo. 
price 3s, 6d. 


RAILWAY READING. 


TALES from “ BLACKWOOD.” Forming Twelve Volumes of 
teresting am Railwey Reading, Papercover, each Is. Sold separately at all 

Tne GLENMUTOWKIN RarLway, end other Tales,—2, How I 


&e. 
i: may also be had bound in cloth, 18s., and 


TALES from “BLACKWOOD.” New Series. Published 


>. No. XVI. is published this day, containing : 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, EDINBURGH AND — 
61 
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THE AYLESBURY DAIRY COMPANY, 
LIMITED. 


ESTABLISHED 1866. 


CAPITAL, £150,000, in 150,000 Shares of £1 each. 


Directors. 
GEORGE SMITH, Esq., 19 Queen’s Gate Gardens, South Kensington, S.W. 
THOMAS HUGHES, Esq., Q.C., 80 Park Street, Grosvenor Square, W. ‘ 
NASSAU J. SENIOR, Esq., 98 Cheyne Walk, Chelsea, S.W. 
G. MANDER ALLENDER, Esq., 31 Stanhope Gardens, S.W. 


Superintending Sanitary Oficer—ERNEST HART, Esq., 38 Wimpole Street, Cavendish Square, W. 
Inspector of Farms and Dairies—W. EASSIE, Esq., C.E., Argyll Street, W. 
Chemical Analyst—C. R. ALDER WRIGIIT, Esq., D.Se., Lecturer on Chemistry in St. Mary’s Hospital Medical School. 


Medical Officers for London Staff and Dwellings. 
J. H. BARTLETT, Esq., L.R.C.P., M.R.C.S. | WM. WIGMORE, Esq., M.R.C.S. Lond. 


Bankers—LONDON & COUNTY BANK. Auditors—Messrs. CAPE & HARRIS, 8 Old Jewry. 
Solicitors—Messrs. WOOD, LATHAM, & BIGG, 8 Raymond's Buildings, Gray's Inn. 
Secretary—Mr. HENRY WHELAN. 


Carer Orrice—-ST. PETERSBURGH PLACE, BAYSWATER, W. 


Beteravra Brancu—13 Lowndes Street, S.W. 
Canoysury Brancu—95 Grosvenor Road, N. 


Mopet For SERVANTS OF THE CoMPANY. 
East and West Blocks, Chapel Side, Bayswater; No. 2 Block, Campden Houses, Peel Street, Notting IIill. 


Woorrsate Orrice—ON THE ARRIVAL PLATFORM, GREAT WESTERN RAILWAY, PADDINGTON. 
Lonpon Cow Saeps—207 PORTOBELLO ROAD, NOTTING HILL, 


Country. 
DAIRY and CHEESE FACTORY, Swindon, Wilts, 
PIGGERIES, Eastcott Marsh, Swindon. 


The AYLESBURY DAIRY COMPANY, Limited, were awarded the Srtver Mepat of the Royal Agricultural Society of 
England for their Dairy Appliance at Work in the International Dairy at Kilburn, July 1879. 

The First Prize of the Royal Agricultural Society of England was awarded to the AYLESBURY DAIRY COMPANY, 
for Cream Cheese, manufactured in the Company's Dairy. 

The Directors of the AYLESBURY DAIRY COMPANY urge the necessity that not only should Milk be guaranteed pure in 
quality, but that it should be obtained from perfectly healthy sources, and that it should not in any way have been exposed to 
contaminating influences from the time it is taken from the cow until it reaches the table of the consumer. Already, during the 
present year, several outbreaks of fever and diphtheria have been clearly traced to the milk supply. 

For years the AYLESBURY DAIRY COMPANY has been, step by step, organizing arrangements for securing this state 
of purity ; and the Directors are in a position to assure the public that this important end has been attained. 

The Company now possesses a system which has never hitherto been attempted, and which indeed could not be organized except 
by a large and powerful corporation. 

That the efforts of the Company are appreciated by the public is proved by the following figures, which show the progress made 
by the Company during the past four years, and especially mark the period when the system of inspection and control “by skilled 
medical, sanitary, and analytical authorities was instituted, namely, in 1877. 


In 1875 the quantity of Milk sold Retail to Private Families was 262,535 gallons. 


In 1877 347,080 __,, 
In 1878 476,027 ,, 


For the first half of the current year, the sales of Milk have exceeded those of the corresponding half of 1878 by 34 per 
cent., and the business in Cream has increased five-fold. 

In addition to the Retail sale, a large quantity of Milk is sold Wholesale and to Public Institutions, and a considerable quantity 
is converted into Cheese. 
eit Full particulars may be obtained from the Secretary, AYLESBURY DAIRY COMPANY, Limited, St. Petersburgh Place, 

yswater. 

Two or three deliveries of Milk and Cream daily in most parts of London; also a separate service of one delivery daily of all 

other descriptions of Dairy Farm Produce—Eggs, Butter, Cheese, Hams, Bacon, &c. 
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